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The present volume is made up of a Phonographic report 
of the Addresses and Discussions at a meeting of the best 
and most widely known poultry experts in the country, held 
in the interest of this important industry, at Boston, on two 
successive Saturdays, March 7th and 14th, 1885. This 
meeting constituted one of a series of Saturday Farmers’ 
Meetings, which were held in Boston during the winter of 
| 1884-85, and the interest manifested in the report of the 
same reached the bound of enthusiasm. The title-page suf- 
ficiently sets forth the character and extent of the discus- 
sion reported. Its fresh and peculiar value will be found in 
the fact that the observations are those of experienced and 
practical poultry raisers, in place of mere poultry fanciers, — 
of actual farmers, rather than of amateurs. It will prove to 
be encyclopzedic in its suggestions respecting the choice, the 
breeding, and the care of poultry, and will readily show that 
it abounds in the very kind of advice of which all poultry 
raisers are in constant pursuit. 


1 vol., square 12mo., paper covers, 50 cents. 
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[Bxtract Jrom President Needham’s Opening Address, March ”, 1885. | 


PRESIDENT NEEDHAM. — Gentlemen, I wish to say, asa preliminary 
matter, that I have been inquired of by a great many parties as to how 
these meetings are supported and maintained. It is but fair to say that 
these meetings were established by gentlemen associated in the manage- 
ment of the Ploughman, for the purpose of gathering in and publishing 
to the world fresher and more reliable information on the special farm 
topics under consideration, than could be obtained in any other way. And 
in this: respect it must be admitted by all who have either listened to or 
read the phonographic reports of them as they have appeared from week 
to week, that the Ploughman is doing an important auxiliary work to that 
of the various State Boards of Agriculture and Experimental Stations. It 
is designed, of course, to have these meetings as free as possible from the 
machinery of organization; although there must necessarily be a recog- 
nized head or board of control to direct and guide in a matter of this kind, 
as well as in everything else. 

It is designed by the management to secure for presiding officer from 
week to week an acknowledged expert on such special subjects as may 
come up for discussion; seeking particularly to develop and draw out 
from among those who may modestly come in to listen and learn the 
result of practical experimenting ona small scale, which I am happy to 
say in some instances has resulted in valuable contributions to agricultural 
literature, which would do credit to professors and scientists. 
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RAISING AND MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 


THE meeting Saturday forenoon, March 14, in the hall 
of the Ploughman Building, was larger than any other in the 
series for the winter. Nearly all the seats were taken, and 
most of the faces were new. It is a noticeable fact that the 
attendance at the meetings varies with the subjects discussed. 
Though some farmers are regular attendants, yet most of 
them come to hear the discussions in which they have a 
practical interest. 
In the absence of President Needham, the meeting was 
called to order by Mr. O. B. Hadwen of Worcester, as fol- 
lows :— | 
Gentlemen: The hour has now arrived for the meeting to 
come to order, and gentlemen will be seated as far forward | 
as possible. It gives a better opportunity for the meetings 
oS to discuss the matters that may come up. The subject of 
athe meeting this morning is Poultry. It is a subject which, 
trhaps, has created as much interest in this. country as any 
abject in connection with the keeping of live-stock. In 
tit, there is no interest which covers such a wide extent of 


\ he 
¥ 


5 


ae our country, and no interest in which more are e engag l, te: 
Fae 


Although we used to ay eis "i 


;: 


ak “outgrown that. feiss that are keeping poultry cosa as 


eer of breeding, or as a matter of profit, or pleasure, per- 

__ haps, derive more satisfaction from the poultry interest than ; 
et any other interest connected with seal eae 

: n- 


sive variety. 
in the breeding of animals ees perhaps, for eek Beedle 
with | the rapidity with which poultry can be bred, either i 


Pee 


mh and in or by cross breeding, you demonstrate the principle iptigs 


- . which govern the production of larger animals more: rapidly 2 


: a than by any other process. The vast nuniber of piven 


ss 


| «Originated betes We have breeds that are sidaihiet _ s | 
er : aba RErpascs, and other breeds that are kept a : 


| * y “that are eG 
: But, gentlemen, it is not my purpose to occupy any ti 
on this: ee We have a sotieners here’ who / ‘kno 


a 


_ as e you may say, of thie post i interests of this country. : 


\ 
ayy 
Sh 


F 


Cithes\ mnie eiatified my oer sid Meal ak improving 4 
: meek A little later on, as I had been fostinags: + eli 


ria 


a _ importing Codes At imported all the Thsiatiess dark Brah- 
Py mas, Buff Cochins, Partridge Cochins, and the French Creve 
5: -Coeurs, Houdan, and La Fleche. I spent thousands. of dol. 
lars in importing poultry. It was. not approved by my inti- : 


4 


mate friends, who all tried to discourage me, and I was 
almost ashamed to let it be known that I was interested in 


~on » breeding and raising gail ae 
PLEASURE IN KEEPING POULTRY, re 


“Understand, centlemen, that at this time I nad ae ve 
~ thought of making any profit. I engaged in the uses 
"merely: to gratify my desire. ae had no motive of making : 
‘money, but only to gratify my tastes in learning the habits _ xB 
of the poultry, and doing something for my own pleasure and 
3 _ advantage. But, as time went on, I found that it was noised” ; 
abroad that I was importing and raising poultry, J begar 
ie to’ have correspondence. about poultry, and then, — 
" shows were started. — E an well remember the first « one. ] 


ehh Wie 


a you can see that I tried to excel, in the bidede whan t 
had taken aU, all other baauite so that, from that time to this, 


ery one tay an egg every sare: and have every egg hatch 2 a 
chicken, and to raise every one of those chickens. That, it 
“seems to me, is what people are anxious to learn how to do. 
_ There have been rapid strides in late years in every conve. Ze 
| nience for keeping poultry. As long ago as I can remember, my | 
no one ever thought of their poultry. People usually had ao; 4 


a, : small “open se a little ee six or Votes inches 


EGoatery, you could see that the productions hi fe peste ety 


a 


Wes cine were cloning seg that farmers elt pane more | sh 


a : oe, ig avi poaeonas ie sig we reea cies OF POUL TBR. aid ee , 


Seeman 


weit ae 
4, liber 


_ Now, while this is so, I would say that when I fit bessaie <a 
| = to import poultry and raise it, I had a letter from a gentleman — gs 
in Montreal whom I had never heard of. He said to mer . 
Ef Mr. Williams, you are a public benefactor.” That was a ; 
_ surprise to me. I had never thought of it in that light. | ce 
_ thought I was raising poultry to please myself. The 7 : 
man went on to say: “I have no doubt that in your market _ 
_ you will see a marked improvement in eggs, and in all poultry | 
Be products i in all parts of the country.” So, one day, I chown an 
| T would inquire among the poultry-dealers in Quincy Market . 


; pmb of years. my | ert 


and among the poultry markets in South and North Market 


A i 


_ Streets. IT asked them if they had seen any difference i in the sy : 


oe = of the eggs in the last five or six years. ~~ said that Ua 
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ad ‘ \\ 
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ADVANTAGES OF PURE-BRED POULTRY, 


3 5 bak: said that the advantages of pure-bred ave are i a. 
. ‘like the advantages of pure-bred cattle. People now begin iy 
a to try to ascertain what is the best laying hen. Some peo- 
, ple care more for eggs than they do for poultry for market. ~ 


oe ae oie a cross with pune 


ae 


-bred Estes on pies — ; 
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Nar ies 


as in ia right direction, 

2 : “cross, and found that it is better, and aidan bettdr: stock, ; 
; than the old-fashioned fowl — the farmyard fowl, or the dung. @ 
| - bill fowl, as we term it. eae 

_ Then, again, as to the size of the poultry, it is of great 
| Pksportatice to raise chickens that will grow rapidly, and that 
an we can get the most weight from at a certain age. If, by 

using pure-bred poultry on the common stock, you can 
- aie in that direction, and - ares have more vital 


© in ihe old way, Gest you have taken a step in the right dineee 


: tion. So it is, and I think it should be, my private desire and — 
s ambition for us, — are engaged in raising pera bo 


POULTRY—HOUSES. 


3 -Thave said that within a few years you could see a gradual 
Fi esicnicn in the houses of the poultry, and in the care : 
> ‘that i is taken of them; but within the last four or five years 
: the interest and push has almost surprised me, and made me 
: ee at times that I was an old fogy, and that I ought to Bete 

he of the Sabu ae ast the peers sist: rush on. For it 


2 You had better learn ete you undertake to do s sO rile a : 
oe ‘ or to. keep so many hens.” But still, I don’t know but aay 
will succeed i in keeping a very large number of hens, and ine 3 
making them pay a large _profit. There are people to- day 
8 ; ‘who have invested $20,000 or $30,000 in poultry houses, and | Y 
i , “dm: artificial means of raising and breeding poultry. Men 
; a give their whole attention to the matter, and it is perfectly 4 
oy wonderful how this Ye SC of work has increased within a 
7 the last few years. I am frank to say that I have not piss a5 
| up to the times. en. I still believe that incubators will 
become common, and that almost every well- conducted farm 
will have an incubator and brooder, and raise chickens ino 


_ that way, I am not yet ready to take up the tnatter as readily y . o 


he perhaps, some others. 


Fa 


INCUBATORS AND BROODERS. 


But why not, gentlemen? I can remember that, when Ly 
was a young man and used to make boots, I would — say to. 
“myself, “No matter how much improved machinery they 
may make for their manufacture, nie will never eet bof 
machine that will make boots. 


a “have been btatia? and why cannot like improvements be see 
ee in ‘poultry raising? People are devoting their whole energy 
i to breeding- machines that will hatch eggs, and brooders that 


. will raise chickens without the use of the mother hen, and I 

- believe that they will succeed. We shall see the time, within | : * 
ia a few years, when chickens can be raised by thousands, and 4 
a ad the use of artificial brooders. # a 


S _ Perhaps, in what I have said, I have not given you a 2a 
Posting really tangible, or anything that you can learn much 


a from i in regard to the breeding or management of poultry. ie ; | 


NS een 


of "think that is something that must be learned by experience. 
ae Of course you can learn a great deal by reading, but still you” 


can learn a great deal more by observation. But, after all, 
: there are habits and wants and interests of poultry that must. 
“ be studied like the habits and wants of other animals, and i 
a “needs a certain amount of experience, or a certain amount of 


My 
Sica 
a 


_ adaptation or love for “sige poultry, — as it does in anys 


oe fast, and I am going to see if I cannot bbe him.” 
= But I think that yor will ~~ that it ieee E a love for the 2 
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THE HABITS OF THE POULTRY SHOULD BE STUDIED. 


had: now, in regard to keeping poultry, if I do not speak 


later on, I would advise those who wish to make the business _ 


‘oof breeding and raising poultry permanent, to start care. a 
- fully; that is, to begin, not in a large way at first, but to oe 
learn as you go along. Study the habits of the poultry, eee 


Find out how many you can keep in houses of a certain ae, 
_ size, by trying it for one year. It is always difficult to tell how : a 
- many hens can be accommodated in one house until you have | 
tried it. Then you can tell how many you can keep the | 
second year. I cannot tell how careful you may be in keep- ue 
ing the houses clean and in giving the poultry food and water, on 
Men may say that they keep the hen-houses clean, and give . 


the fowls plenty of food and water, and so on, but I had rather — i - 
go there and see what they are doing, and then I shall know aes 
exactly about it. | ee 
I think that success in poultry raising depends a great 
deal on the carefulness and the manner of feeding, and on be 
the purity of the atmosphere and the ventilation, as to how 
many hens can be kept in one house, and that I see no way 


“ to find out about except by experience. By trying and learn- 


ing, in a few years you will know what you can do, and you” 


- will be more likely to succeed. ‘ 3 

_ Gentlemen, I, have about exhausted my resources, and I. : 
he bee. that my friend Smith of Rhode Island has just come ins: 
53 oe 7 understand that he has prepared a paper on this subject, 
a It gives me > great please ig 


tne Hig’ 
D2 


\ 


Se to phitiidued to you Mr. C. W. Smith, of -niavaicees the Seek 
; retary of the Rhode Island ncoreeaea for eerie of 


ae Domestic senpnis 


ESSAY BY C. W. SMITH. 


~ Secretary of the Rhode Island State Society for the Encouragement of Domestic — 3 
Industry... : 


Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen: Yt seems almost presump- , pas 
*y tion in me to undertake to read a paper before this audience = __ . 
- especially following so able a breeder of fowls as your presid- Ss 


ing officer. . : 
The common domestic fowl, which we are to consider 
Sietay under the head of poultry, has played a more or less 


oe _ conspicuous part in man’s life for ages, even to the time i. 


| when the crowing of the cock was made the time before § 
Shick Peter was to deny Christ. In all these ages, in every — 
ie land under the sun, the crowing of the cock in the early morn 
a ; has called the laborer from his bed of ince to begin again the 


‘ Dai of ey well and faithfully done, yielding for a season — 


: her fruit for the pleasure and use of mankind, and finally oo 


- offering her body as a sacrifice to the tempting appetite. 


Patient under neglect, yet pouring forth her riches when the © ae 
Boys generous feed is given her with judicious: care, it is well to “ie 


ate sane sy our sero duties 1 to. ime: now and then el : 
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Geet best mide of making most valuable this generous sift from. 


ye 
i ; ’ 
7 te 


3 = our Creator to us for our gratification and general good. he 
Before we proceed to discuss the best modes of cians Se 
desired results in the care of our feathery friends let us glance - ss « 
at the importance, in a money view, to —— they have ate © 
tained | in this country, Be ! a 


A COMPARISON, ee ae 


way 


: The silver question is a source of much disturbance to the ie 
ee political mind, and to its discussion is brought the greatest 2 


} 
¥ 


a _ minds of our country. Its influence elects members of. Con- a 
ie _ gress exclusively, we might say, in three of the States of our . 
Union, while from other States are sent men whose influence - 3 
is held in the interest of that industry, and Congress i is called . i 
upon to purchase more than half the product, a part of which — 
is coined into money and lies packed away in vaults. It j 1S of | 


: such importance that the President- elect deemed it his duty , y 
to write a special letter to the country in regard tofnty: Yet Z 
with all this interest centred in it, the total value of the pro- | 
duct of this costly article is less than one quarter the value 
- of the poultry and egg product of the country, and one half of - 
the egg product alone, to say nothing of the eggs importa 
into this country from abroad. — | Doria 
es oT illustrate, the silver product of 1884 is dcticaieds Inve 
. "round numbers at $40, 000,000, while the product of the ety 
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\ 


: oe I 5, ae dozen eggs ees. at $2, 677,604, making. a ay 

: total value of £182, 677,004. u a é 
‘ ie The silver interest is protected by the tariff, but the Amer- ere. 

“ican hen treads through our whole domain unprotected and pee 


; f without government assistance. | 
- Take again pig iron, and compare that mats the poultry 7 
“interest, and we find that the entire product of the former is 
"but one half the value of the latter. Take another illustra- 
tion, in wool, the product of which is but 04,000, O00 against | 
« the $180, 000,000 of poultry and eggs. 

— Cotton i is king, and yet the crop of the country is but about 
“three fourths as much more in value than the ae of our 
poultry Ses 


THE IMPORTANCE OF THE HEN YARD. 


ee maT he importance of the hen yards in the industry of our 

i “country is hardly appreciated, yet eggs enter into almost all 
_ kinds of cooking, and form a large share of our food. They 
“are also used in the useful arts, and the demand for thew in | 


this country even exceeds the supply, and millions are 


_ imported to make up. the deficit. Poultry and eggs have 


Eeealy aaa in price for years. I remember well when <0) 047 


: phen, 3 in later years, prices still eines advanced, the economi- 


“call "dr felt she could. not afford them when ask fe oe 


ae : selves, 


sublet and turn to a nies suggestions on the care of poultry, 

and subjects of kindred interest. In this industry, as in a 
others, rapid strides have been taken — much information a 
gained, and the care of poultry to-day is almost a science. I 
remember, when a boy, that the poultry on my old Massachu- 


setts homestead were quartered ina close, illy-ventilated 
room, where the droppings were allowed to remain from one 
‘spring cleaning to another, and the nests were but seldom © 


cleaned. But to-day it is different, and my father, if living, me 
would have a light, airy and well-ventilated room, kept cleanly 


by constant care and the use of well-known disinfectants. 


THE CARE OF POULTRY. 


In the care of poultry, from the setting of the hen, and on, =e 


through all the stages in their life, cleanliness should be ob- 
served. If I could have a poultry yard to answer the purposes 4 


of the small householders, I would have a building that should © 
have a southern exposure, with a glass front, and for each — 
_ family, of say one dozen, I would have a room eight or ten 
_ by twelve feet. A good way to have such an one is to build | 
it at such convenient length as you may desire, and twelve 
afeet' deep — eight feet in front and five feet high in the rear, _ 
and then I would divide them in apartments eight or ten by 


vad 3 


‘ ai 
By 


_ twelve, as was most convenient. Then I would have runs. a 


- from each apartment, so that each family will be by them-_ 


sg os sabe barns with the ground so eis 
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Se can have an saealiar hen-house, provided it is on sufficiently — 3 


ary ground to be dry under the barn. These will answer for a 
_the small holders, but larger farms may have additional facili- 
ties, and I would build several houses, as many as [| had 
- families of fowls, of twelve to fifteen each. These I would 
- place about the pasture of the farm, or even in the corn and | 
— grain field, for even here they would do more good than cS 4 
harm, and at such distances as would prevent the families a 
from mixing. These should be so constructed as to be mov- . 
able, so that they may be changed from place to place. ‘The | 
_ houses I have described is all that is needed absolutely i in 
_ taising fowls, yet one’s tastes and inclination can be gratified 
to any extent. | 

If I wished to keep fowls within certain limits, I would 

2 ‘construct runs from these pens, down one side of which Te 

= _ would have a covered run where the fowls could go and take 
air and exercise during a wet spell or snow-storm without — 
"exposure to the weather, and to make it yet more comforta-_ 
ble. for them, I would have a board bottom, which should be 
_ cleared of snow in case of a storm, so that the fowls would 
have a dry place to run in, notwithstanding the face of the 
earth was covered with snow. | 7 

He _ Farmers having large herds of cattle must necessarily have > 

: “large pastures, which could be made to produce a. double rep | e i 


ha he meantime the poultry would be sihiiatae the phe ids 
: “hot seriously pee with the feeding of phe. cattle. Je the 


his “immediate vicinity of the pens, say aha or ben ee from. 
them, the poultry would perhaps scratch up the grass sods; 
but farther away their presence would hardly be felt, while at 


"the same time, during many months of the year, they are 
_ getting a healthful living from the grass, bugs; sir that tne a 
“sharp eyes detect. | ) | Ma 
ne Be Me? as. PROFITS. a be “ 
Ne ‘By pursuing this or a similar plan, the profits of the fnee 4 
‘could be greatly enhanced, as every fowl on the place the first 
of F ebruary should return at least one dollar and fifty cents 


orron for the current year, after paying all expenses of rais- 
ing, feeding, and caring for the poultry and chicks. This to 
Gpsa! 2 some may seem an exaggeration, but it is the result of my . 
eek. OWn experience in keeping fowls a number of years. A friend — 
of mine says he does very much better, for he started with a 
\ dozen fowls, and his net profits for a year were one hundred ie 
dollars’. from the egg production, including chickens and the | 
- droppings from the fowls. While this may be renee 
yet. many instances within my personal knowledge have — 
_ occurred of results not so large, yet sid suai to it. a 


THE POULTRY HOUSE, 


The interior of a poultry house should be so arranged a5 


to be easily and quickly cleaned. A very good way is to” ae 
build a platform about twelve to eighteen inches from | ¥ 


ie the ground, underneath which should be placed movable : 
a ke 
ne boxes, and these Soe: be removed ae and thor i 


nen 43 


y 


i oughly cleaned with some disinfectant ; and | the mee 
hh _ inside, including nest- boxes, should be wate with | lime > 
4 occasionally. The roosts should be above the platform and 


: taised: therefrom about twelve inches, and OB F seve with it, % 


“oiled with kerosene oil, and from time to time renew te oitinge 
The roosting-poles may be fastened together, and the whole ~ 
‘stand on legs, and fastened with hinges at the back side to hold 

: them in place, and to, allow of their being raised so as to 

: clean beneath them to a better advantage. I have bonstyd 

| _ kerosene oil to be the best, or as good as anything I have used, 
“ae for lice, as they do not like it and will give it a wide berth. 
a ae have found it to my advantage to keep my hen-house well 

~ dusted with coal ashes, as they make a good disinfectant, and. 
Eaiscrh the ammonia from the droppings, and retain it until 

Ss wanted for use in the garden or field. 


APPLYING HEN MANURE. 


Tt me say right here that I have found no plan for apply- 
i “ing the hen manure more satisfactory than applying it broad- 
: cast, and harrow or rake it in. There are many theories in. 
_ regard to the treatment of the manure more or less compli: : 


: - cated. Composting Ne ee earth or ee dust is very good, 
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_ . . ee ae cer | 


Too much detail to farm or other work is expensive, and 
oe not really pay. I was for years deterred from setting 
out a vineyard, because I was discouraged by the great 
ee Ee aoiint of detail that I read of in the books and articles on © 
the subject of preparation. I finally decided to throw detail 
all by, and ploughed up a piece of virgin soil, set out my | 
grapevines, planted the plot to potatoes, and raised a hand- 
some crop of potatoes, and all the grapevines got was a good 
mulching with horse manure, and they did well, and produced ie 
great crops the third year. But this is a digression from the 
— subject under consideration, a ae 


EGGS IN WINTER. o ee 


One very essential point in the keeping of poultry for the ef 


egg product is to so care for the fowls as to have them lay , 
eggs at the season of the year when eggs bring the higher 
price; for if poultry-keeping in the olden time was a source AG 

of profit when eggs sold for twelve cents per dozen, and corn : ; : 

CTO one dollar per bushel, or more, surely that must now be ya 
| profit when eggs in the winter time bring fifty and sixty cents © BS 


ye ier 


per dozen, and seldom fall below twenty-five cents in the reg- 
‘ ‘ular season of laying, and corn sells for sixty or seventy cents. 
ee per bushel. Now how shall’ we proceed to accomplish this 
end. I would first have my chickens hatched at intervals 
Ge : during the spring and early summer, so that they will mature 
Se it season for fall and winter laying. My experience has been — 
hat chickens hatched 1 in abierch and ae will orserelly 1, 
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ie cs in the fall, and perhaps, after laying a little or so, will not lay _ ee a 
’ again until February or March, while chickens hatched later re us 
ee will be in condition for winter laying, if properly cared for. te 
It is essential first that the young chicks should have agood 
- start in life, and to that end I would give them such food as eS 
_ oa would promote a healthy and early growth. t ed e 
i eee YOUNG CHICKS, | a 
Soe Your good farmer, in order to produce healthy and strong | fe 
a cattle, will feed their calves well, and so I would do with | i 
re poultry. When first hatched, after they are twenty-four | s 
hours old, I would feed them with milk, mixing their feed oe 
with it, such as crumbs of bread, egg chopped very fine, and, Be 
_ when older, feed them with small grains, cracked corn, and a 
Be # _.in the morning a feed of meal made into dough with milk. .) 
Ae _ Skimmed milk is better than whole milk, because it is not so pee 
i * rich, while the other properties remain. The houses for ei 
: ‘- wintering them should be warm and well ventilated. I am a 
a aa not prepared to say that artificial heat is absolutely essential, | on 
pet ; for if the house is in a dry, sunny place, the temperature z 
may be kept‘sufficiently high without it. Yet, where this ee 


> _ so arranged that at no time would the fowls have to wade in’ 


cannot be done, some arrangement for fire or warmth at 


_ night may be provided. A small kerosene stove, or even a 
- lighted | lamp, may be sufficient. A temperature kept as _ 


“near forty degrees as possible is better than one much | os 


. warmer. Another essential is to keep it dry, and the’ runs 
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ca water or mud,—it being very essential in my mind that 
their feet should. be kept dry, a variety of food should 
be given them, and not confine them to any one. diet, ‘3 : 


es a although a preference should be given to wheat for egg 
production. Soft food in the morning and whole grain at 
night. Pepper should be given them occasionally in their 


a 


% : : - food to warm them up, also plenty of fatty substances, in the 


--_-winter, especially, to encourage animal heat. For myself, I. a 
z of, 3 believe that ensilage would be an excellent food, and should I a s 
| ~be extensively engaged in producing eggs, I should make ita te 
Rc point to fill a silo, of greater or less dimensions, for their 
, oe Special use. I would fill it with clover or rowen, preferring 


A the former to the latter, because there is more of the phos- | : 
a phates in clover than rowen, or from any other grass. In ee 
mS the absence of a silo I would feed clover hay dry. I have — aA 
f ~ found it profitable to feed hot dough in the morning. F or | i, Ae 
on winter feeding, I take the meal and add some beef scraps, 
a A and scald the whole with boiling hot water, and feed it to my ae 


a fowls while hot. They would eat it with avidity, and their 


eyes seem to sparkle with joy, —they seeming to enjoy a hot cs a 
breakfast as well as the human species. For fattening fowls Oe 
J would feed Indian corn and meal and rice, as the most 4 ‘4 
conducive to the placing of fat on their bodies. a 

_ Exercise is essential, and to encourage it in fowls I would t 
one the floor of the feeding pen first covered with cut straw 
three or four inches deep, and throw my grain on to that, anges : s 
“det the fowls search for it. They will eat much of the: o 
‘straw, and, to those who have never tried ie it would be very 


| 


fe, | will eat. 


_ As I have said before, it is necessary foe health and com- ee 
- fort of the fowls, as well as of the keeper, that their house _ 


and to this end the houses should be liberally whitewashed, 


a and the roosting poles frequently cleaned, and plenty of 
' dusting-places for the fowls to wallow in. With such care 
as is here suggested, eggs may be obtained in the winter 


- months, and the happy owner can rejoice in receiving fifty or 


_ sixty cents a dozen for his eggs, and find his fowls happy and 


contented, 
oo ae THE PROPER TIME TO SELL. 
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: “astonishing to note the quantity of hay a flock of hens be : 


4 should be kept clean and free as possible from impurities, 


fe 
VAS ae 


Dsother source of profit in poultry keeping is to have your | 


- poultry that you desire to sell in proper condition to kill at 
_ the season of the year when it brings the highest price. A 
- friend of mine who is a very successful poultry keeper, and 
5 ako caters only for the common market, and does not enter 
into the domain of fancy poultry raising, makes it a point to 


4 and marketed all of his stock that were then one year old, 


believing it not profitable to. keep them longer, or rather find- 


, ‘sell all his flock in the spring that was hatched the spring pre- © 
in _ ceding — or, in other words, by the first of June he has killed 


— 


‘s 4 Yee? 
WA 


: ce ing it more profitable to sell them at the season of the Mies 2 


_ when they will bring higher prices than to keep them through | 


the summer, I have never practised this, as I have generally 


© onid, that fowls to two years of age did very well, and even s 
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to three years. I never intended to keep them older than oo 
two years, as after that their litters are less frequent and less ‘ 
in number. I am of the opinion, however, that in flocks that 
are sufficiently large to admit of turning off any of their num- 
ber, it is better to keep comparatively young birds. 


BREEDS. =e 


é 


As to the breeds of fowls to keep, the opinion is so diver- 


sified that no one man’s opinion will settle the minds of peo- 


ple on any one breed. It also depends upon what you want 


the poultry, or whether poultry alone is what is sought, or 


both combined. The latter is the most common end in view, — 


and to attain it I should recommend a cross between any one 
of the good Spanish or French breeds with such fowls as the 


Brahma, Cochins, Plymouth Rock, and such other large fowls 
—using a cock of the smaller and lighter breeds. From e 
these crosses come excellent birds, both for laying and for 
poultry. But for eggs alone I prefer the Leghorn and Black — 
Spanish, and for poultry the heavier breeds. The Leghorns. 
and Spanish fowls arrive at maturity much sooner than the | 
larger ones, often beginning laying at four months old, while — 
_ Cochins will not begin until about eight months old. There 
_ are various other points to be discussed, but as we have here @ 
_ many gentlemen who are more able than myself I will leave 
ie _ those points for them to bring out. 


T have not touched upon fancy poultry ee for the rea ia 


of fowls, whether looking only to eggs without any regard to ; 


aes 
ee i 


se 
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ae me son ‘that I do not profess to know anything about i ‘Re few. ae 
oY y ears ago I dd sell a trio of Brahma fowls for $12, and my — 


conscience troubled me so, especially after my customer, be- 
a came insane, that I have never attempted to sell fancy fowls 
a) A since... "3 | ee : | a 


WOMAN’S SPECIAL MISSION. 


I have been moved to speak to you to-day on this subject, — 3: a 
not so much with any expectation of instructing you or of Pes 
‘ _ giving any new points or ideas, but simply to encourage an a 
: interest in poultry farming. Its capabilities for health and — a 
profit are large, and whoever engages in it in the right spirit. . a 
- | will succeed in it — in the ratio in which he invests brains and ei 
toes careful study and treatment. It is a business well suited to oe 
pi the needs of a large class of women who have to earn their ae 
o) daily bread. It is much more healthful and uplifting than to M 
ag sit all day long. and ply the needle, or the hundred and one YY, 


other things that a lone woman finds herself obliged to do to 


ey 
< 
‘ 
+ 


“keep the a from the door. Many a poor widow whose 
_ daily bread i is earned by the sweat of her brow, bending over 
- the wash- tub, but which she endures for the sake of the little 
ones that God has sent her to care for, could earna better _ 


se 
mh 


a and more healthful living by this means; for it seems to be 


3 -woman’s special mission to care for, and rear to usefulness, 
q -_ those whom God has endowed with the breath of life. A few a: 
| _ weeks ago a poor, worn-out lady, who had spent the energies e 4 “f 
- of her life i in Study and teaching 1 in our common schools, big! 
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whose nervous system seemed to have almost intial given 
out, came to me for advice in reference to her future. She had 


| _ saved a little money, and I told her to buy some land and — 
ose engage in the poultry business. She took eagerly to the idea, 


fered them in this branch of business, would gladly embrace it. 


_ thereon, spent hours and hours in my office, taking advice and 
reading matters relating to the poultry business, and to- day 
she isa successful poultry farmer. Among my acquaintances 


of money that would have seemed munificent but a few short 
s years ago. The tender sympathies of woman seem to centre 

upon objects of care and solicitude, and this trait is impor- 
tant, in rearing not only children but our dumb friends, and — 
| ms | they realize quickly the hand of friendship, and respond love 


” ely to the care and kindness. bestowed MEO them. 


os i BS 


and said she had long wanted to do that, but every one of her 
friends discouraged her, and I alone, with one or two excep- ? 
tions, encouraged her to proceed. A friend and myself gave — " 
her some advice, and she has already begun her new life —_ “a 
‘4 and’she will succeed, and, as I believe, will regain her health and - 
> restore her system to its normal condition by the outdoor ex- a 
ercise, which will of course follow the prosecution of her work. 
There are many women engaged in this business now, but — " : 
there are many more who, if they knew the opportunities of- _ 


A city woman, to whom life in the country was almost un- a 


I know of two other women who, beside the daily housekeeping Eee 
duties, cared for a flock of fowls, and earned ‘yearly a sum a 


iy 
P aaa 


_ known, bought a little place near my city, and, before moving | a a 


¥ 2s 


see 
¢ BN, 
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_ production of poultry and eggs. Carefully managed, this 


Mr. Wits ‘Mr. A.C. Hawkins, of Lancaster, Mas- 7 
sachusetts, will now give you some of the results ae his expe- | 


_Tience. 


2 remrie ae, OF MR. A. C. HAWKINS. 


Mr. in and Gentlemen: In discussing the different 
subjects pertaining to agriculture, Iam glad that the mana- 


gers of this Institute have not forgotten that the poultry and 
egg products of this country are worth thinking of. Although 


q shall make some remarks in regard to keeping poultry as an 
entire: business, I will call your attention more. particularly» 


to the subject of 


POULTRY AND EGGS AS FARM PRODUCTS, 


‘ 


There are many farms in almost any section of the State, 


the soil and general conditions of which are adapted to the 


Spd be a source of much profit to the farmer; and if he or 


_ his family have an aptitude for the business, there is no 
_Teason why it may not be made very profitable. He will 


E Danplain from one end of the year to the other that he 1s yee. 


on selling his milk at a less price than it costs to produce it ; that 


there i is no money in raising pork at the price received, he is” 
Peeebsining now that he has raised thousands of cabbages | 


_ this season that he had to feed to his cattle, as abe: was no ae 


tion, 
made a net profit of from three dollars to six dollars per hen; — 3 
a _ but I have never classed myself among such clever poultry- : g 
Ee men as these, and I have believed that there was a screw AN 
| Possibly they borrowed the grain 
er their father's corn bins, or sold him their, eggs at fifty ee 
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poultry and eggs for market, care for their fowls as they do 
their cattle, or as they do their corn-field when they are trying 


for that hundred bushels of shelled corn per acre; leave noth- 


ing undone that will increase their comfort and consequent 


- book will, in a short time, be looked at with as much pleasure — 


as any other page of the farm accounts. You will always find 


a ready market for fresh eggs and fat chickens at good prices. 


There will be no fear of glutting the fresh-egg market, as this 
country does not produce enough to nearly supply its wants. 
Millions of dozens of eggs are imported annually to our 
shores, the American hen being compelled to compete, unpro- 


tected by tariff, with the “ pauper” hen of Europe, and the 
“heathen” hen of China. It has been estimated that the 


cash value of the poultry and eggs consumed in the United — 
States exceeds ($600,000,000) six hundred millions of dollars 
annually, a greater value than is credited to any other single : 
product of the country, whether cotton, corn, wheat, or beef. : 
When, therefore, we speak of poultry and eggs, we deal with ~ 


no small matter, but one that is worthy of our best considera- 


loose in their accounts. 


have suitable land give a part of their attention to raising 


_ thrift, and I am satisfied that the poultry page in their account 


aa 


I have read of certain breeders who claimed that they | | 


: 


: pure blood, that combined so many practical qualities as the 
Plymouth Rock in its purity. The qualities of this variety 
are too well known to need comment. They have been con- 
ceded to be the finest table fowl that enters our markets, 

| Within the last two years they have met their strongest rival 


f f 
. 
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_-cents per dozen, and chickens at the price of gilt-edged but- 


ter per pound. 


THE BEST POULTRY FOR MARKET. 


- When I began breeding fowls, some eight years ago, I was 
determined to keep only that variety of fowls which combined 
the most practical merit for a general market, and with this 


end in view I made many experiments both with crosses and 


thoroughbreds. The Light Brahma, Plymouth Rock, Brown 
and White Leghorn, and Houdan were all tried in their puri- 
ty, and were also crossed with each other to increase the 


laying qualities of some and the weight of others, keeping 
nothing further than a first cross. Repeated experiments 
proved to me that there was no fowl, either half blood or 


in the Wyandotte, which I believe will prove one of the most 


valuable fowls for the farmer. They are great layers, about ia 


the size of the Plymouth Rock, small in bone, but very plump 
and yellow when dréssed. They have clean yellow legs, which 
is avery desirable feature in our New England markets, The 


(he Og 


_ farmer can make no mistake in selecting either of these vari- ay 85 


-eties in their purity for his regular farm stock. For those _ 


_ who cannot afford to start with a number of these fowls, it ie ee 
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would be advisable to procure vigorous, thoroughbred males. 


to cross on the best of your common stock. 


FOOD AND EXERCISE. 


With the new poultry house and one hundred vigorous 
April or early May pullets, twenty-five in each apartment, 


you are ready to begin business. From careful analysis of 


the various kinds of food, we find that the constituents of the 
egg are found in good wholesome proportions in milk, corn, 


oats, meat, lime, grass, and potatoes ; articles available on any | 
farm. In the morning, at daylight, give the fowls a feed of © 
warm, soft mash mixed as follows: one third in bulk of corn _ 


and oats ground together in equal parts, one third wheat 


middlings, one sixth ground meat scraps or boiled meat, and — ie 


one sixth boiled potatoes. If this morning meal can be mixed 


with skimmed milk it will be still better, and will induce the 
hens to lay earlier and often. Next fill a tight flour barrel 


with fresh clover rowen that has been run through a hay cut- 
ter, and pour upon it four pails of boiling water. Cover the 
barrel tightly and let it stand till one o’clock, when the fowls 
may be given all they will eat, which will be considerable 


| after they are used to it. At the same time give them a light — 
| feed of wheat and cracked corn, which should be strewn 


among leaves or some kind of litter that the fowls may get 


plenty of exercise in scratching for their food. It is very 


important that they should indulge in this afternoon exercise 


z during the cold weather, as it is conducive to their health © | 
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J and productiveness. Just before dark, feed all the whole corn 
the fowls will eat, that they may go to roost with well filled — 

oe crops of such food as will digest slowly and last them well 

te into the long winter nights. The fowls should have con- “e 

_ stantly before them elean, fresh water or milk, ground oyster 

shells, and green food, such as cabbages or raw turnips. With 

_ the above bill of fare, and regularly cleaned and ventilated 
quarters, the farmer will be rewarded with a full egg basket 

_ every night during the winter. _ | 

| When the warm weather comes, and the fowls are eifunsiiy 
more vigorous, they will need feeding only twice daily, morn- 


oe 4 ing and afternoon, and, if they are allowed the range of the © 
. farm, will need no supply of green food or vegetables ; but’: ee 
pe cif at any time they are confined in yards | or buildings, 11 these ns oe 
io, articles should figure in their regular diet. ; 


ee HATCHING ‘AND FEEDING. © 


ae 


1m is is believed by many that if fowls are confined in 1 yards, 
os and supplied with green food, their eggs will hatch as well | 
as as when running at large, but after repeated experiments 
on this point, I find that eggs hatch much better, and that 
: the chickens are much stronger, when the breeding stock is 


| oa unlimited range. When the fowls are given this. | 
As peo ee the egg is constructed of such material as nature 
_ intended it should be, and the nearer to nature we can give 
} Spur stock at this very important time, the stronger and more 
7 oy see be Naa ee in | the ess. It is necessary, in eat 
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that we may be successful in any business, that we should 
start right, and lay a proper foundation to build upon. If the Bi 
_ fowl is deprived of -nature’s food at the time of breeding, the 4 
| constituents of the egg will be different from what they should 

be as food to nourish the embryo chick-in the shell. If the 

chick has been nourished by imperfect food during this early 
stage of existence, it starts in outside life in a weakened con- ; 
dition. The chick may have the appearance of being healthy, _ 
but if nature’s organs are not perfectly constructed, they may _ 
fail to perform the functions necessary for life, and the chick 
droops and dies. It is then of vital importance to successful 
| production of chickens that the breeding stock should run at 
large at the time that the eggs are forming and being depos- yi 
ited, that we wish to use for: hatching. With this, then, in we 
- view, you should place all such stock in the two outside apart= os 


skip i > 
i> en ee 


ments of the fowl-house about March 1, in most localities. a 
in New England, allowing twelve hens to each vigorous cock — 
to insure the fertility of the eggs. | Pe sae a 
If the fowls have been laying abundantly during the win- — 
ter, many of them will become broody by this time, and. 
all that desire to sit should be placed in the two middle apart- 


ments of the fowl-house. About March 1o place thirteen 


good-sized, well-shaped eggs under each sitter. If both apart : : 


ments are full, there will be twenty-four hens covering the = 
nests, with three hundred and twelve eggs. Care should be 


taken that the nests are so constructed that the hens can ¥ 
cover them ess for if the nests are peey made some © of 
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the eggs may become chilled and spoiled. There is no better 
“ ae material than fine, uncut hay for making nests for sitters. . 
4 At time of sitting, sprinkle both nest and hen with fine tobacco 
| dust and carbolic acid, either of which will insure the com- 
Ss, ing chicks from lice, although a second application three or 
| four days before hatching would be adyisable. If the eggs 
were fresh at time of sitting, as they should be, most of 
the chicks will appear on the twentieth day of incubation ; 
but if several days old when set, the chicks will be a day or 
two later. Allow both hen and brood to remain in the nest 
_. for twenty-four hours after hatching, and they will need no 
_ food during that time. The hen and chicks may then be re- 
moved to a dry coop, two by three feet on the bottom, and 
having a movable board floor covered with fine hay chaff. 
_The coops should be placed not less than twelve feet apart, 
In some sheltered southern exposure, where the chicks may 
e be allowed to run about and bask in the sun. The hen should 
be confined to the coop for four days, after which she should 
be allowed to run at large each fair day after the grass has 
become dry. The first food for the young broods shouldbe 
a stale bread or crackers soaked in milk, and fed in rather a 
& moist condition. With this food they will need no drink till 
a two or three weeks old, when they may have a constant sup- 
oe ply of milk or water, which should be always clean. During fp 
the first two weeks the chicks should be fed at intervals of — 
two hours, and from two to six weeks old, five times daily ; the 
as first feed always at daybreak, or the first thing in the morn- 
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ing. After they are two weeks old, they may be given a feed | : 
_of wheat or cracked corn twice daily, but always soft food in 
the morning. When four weeks old, the soft food may be 


prepared in same manner as described for laying hens, mixing 


with milk when it can be spared for them; where skim milk | 


or buttermilk can be procured at from four to six cents per 
can, it is a cheap food for chickens, as it will place them in 
the market two weeks earlier and in good condition. 


PORTABLE HOUSES. 


If it is desirable to raise more chicks than the first hatch 
has brought forth, the nests may be filled again, and the 
second broods will be off before May first. It is not desir- 


able to hatch chickens for market later than June first, as the 


late broods are not liable to do as well when early ones are 


about, as the older chicks are stronger, and will trample over 
the later ones, to their injury. The chicks of different ages © 
should be kept at quite a distance from each other for this 
reason, allowing only flocks of the same age to feed together. 


some other part of the farm, where they will have a fresh 
hunting ground for insects, which will form an important part 


houses, eight feet long, four feet wide, three feet high in 
front, and two feet high in rear, with tight floor and roof. — 
The sides of this building should be boarded perpendicularly, 


| 


~When the chicks are six weeks old they may be removed to. ‘e 


of their food. They should be placed in small, portable “a 


_ leaving one inch. space between each board, to secure perfect 
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‘4 ventilation without a draught. There should be two roosts, 


running lengthwise of house, made of two by three rete 
joists. 


* 


It is an invariable rule that chickens mature much better, 


grow larger and faster, and are always healthy, when they | 


are allowed to roost in the trees, as nature intended them to 


do; but their enemies are so plenty in this section of the 
country it is impracticable to allow them to roost outside, as. 


when we are ready to send them to market the number will — 
be few. A house such as I have described supplies all thé 
~ favorable conditions of out-of-door roosts, and protects the 
fowls from all their enemies, Such a building will accommo- 
- date forty chickens till the cockerels are ready for market, 
and will protect the pullets that remain till they are ready to 
lay. I have proved by actual experiments that chickens six 


months old will weigh two pounds more each, when raised in 
such houses, than those of same age kept in tightly boarded — 


houses, with ventilators, etc., both having the same feed. 
When the chickens are removed to these houses they 


should be placed at quite a distance from, and out of sight of, 
_ their former habitation ; if this j is not done, they are liable to 


— go back to their former coops. They should be moved at 
night and shut in the house for a day or two, when they > 
_ may be let out just at dusk, always feeding them near their 
new quarters. After a day or two they will be contented, 
and will always be found at night in their new home. If 


ae i \ ate 
an “they are placed near some cornfield they sail do no injury to. as 
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the growing crop, and it will serve as a shelter for them from -s | 
the burning sun. As the season grows later, and the hay = 
crop is gathered, these colonies may be scattered all over the 
mowing fields to a great advantage to the next season’s crop. 
The chickens will destroy all the insects, and the fertilizer 
that they deposit will make the fields look green. | 


CHICKENS IN THE MOWING FIELD. 


Farmers, one thousand chickens ranging over your mow- 
ing fields from July to November would be worth more to | 
-you than the application of two hundred dollars’ worth of 
commercial fertilizer, and you will be receiving a profit on 


~ 


your chickens besides. I know of a mowing lot that has not 
ue been ploughed for fifteen years, but has had large numbers - 
of chickens ranging over it after the hay crops were har- z 
vested, and the grass was so heavy on it this season that 
much of it became lodged before it was ready to cut, and on 
some parts of it there was harvested three tons of hay to the 
, acre. When the chickens were first allowed to run over this — 
s&s piece of land, the owner had to take a rake to get enough — 
grass together to wipe his scythe. It was a poor, run-out 
| piece of land, that had been neglected, and cropped for 
years without fertilization. Other pieces of land on the 
same farm, that have been cultivated and manured within 
two or three years, produced hardly enough grass to sus 
tain the grasshoppers that had flocked to them as a feeding- : 
f 2 --ground... | | : (ae 


. 
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~ BROILERS, 


If the first flock of chicks have had abundance of nutritious 
food, the young cocks are ready for broilers by June 10, 
when they will dress five pounds to the pair, and, at the usual 
market price at that season, will sell at forty cents per pound, 


or one dollar each. The cost of feeding them to this age 


has not exceeded twenty-five cents each, which leaves a net 
profit of seventy-five cents for every chicken. The later 
broods will not sell as favorably, but will bring twenty-five to 
thirty-five cents per pound, until at Thanksgiving they will 
sell at twenty cents per pound. Still, at this latter price 
there is profit in raising them, as they can be raised to six. 


- months old for six cents per pound, live weight. 


The pullets hatched April 1 will ‘begin to show their red 
combs and start laying about the first of October, while the 
old hens have taken in their signs till after the holidays. 


The pullets must be taken to their winter quarters before © 
the cold winds of November come on, as they will lay earlier 


and better for it. The old hens should be killed off, or 
there must be new quarters: prepared for the young pullets. 
Hens may be kept through two winters with profit, though 
we must rely on those April pullets for eggs to make the 
Thanksgiving puddings and pies. : 


-_ 


OVERCROWDING. 


\ 


| Don’t crowd over thirty hens or pullets into each of the 


apartments in the hen-house, as you will receive more eggs 


MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. 


~ from twenty-five to thirty than from forty to fifty in the — 
same room. Remember this. It is one of the important 
points in keeping fowls for a profit. It has caused more dis- 
astrous failures, and has discouraged more poultrymen, than 3 ve 
any other thing, excepting zzcubators. Many people have an i 
idea that one hundred hens will give four times as much | : | 
profit as twenty-five. Well, they will, but they must be kept —_« 
under as favorable conditions, They must have four times oe | 
a the room, kept in four flocks, be given four times the care _ a 
and food, and then they will pay you in the same proportion | 
as the smaller number. If you desire to keep more fowls, ia 
+, you must extend your accommodations for them, never allow-_ 3 
ing less than eight square feet of inside room for each fowl, 
. pie There is no reason why you cannot keep a thousand as well i s 
x. as a hundred, only do not start with the thousand till you | i 
know how to care for the hundred. I have no doubt that you | 
could give the poultry the entire farm to run over, and put. 
your attention to them so that they would yield you more— we 4 
clean profit than any other farm stock. | 5 
Some will say that everybody i is going into raising poulie 
but don’t be afraid of that. There i is always Dente of room 


. eg 


at the top for all of us that can get there. | eee 


MARKETING EGGS. 


What you should strive to do is to raise a better quality of ‘ gr 


Eto than your competitors, and then you will have none. | at 


ae "hy can furnish a hotel with fifty ora hundred dozen of 
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i. ay eges per week of uniform color, of good size and clean, | 
oo ‘warranting every one laid within two days of shipment, you” 
i _will find no lack of customers for your products, at fancy a. 
eS | prices. Even if you depend on your grocer fora market for 
he  -your eggs, it will pay you to have them uniform in color and | ; : Be 
size, and clean; then, when the times of plenty come, he will | | ae 
ee take your product in preference to some other farmer’s, who Se 
. believes that an egg is an egg, whether white or brown, large. ; a 
a 00 small, clean or dirty. Work up a reputation for yourself. ag 
My _ for always having the best, and your customers will come to ei ee. 
i, - you, instead of you seeking a market for your goods. In the 2 
town where I live there was a grocer who had the name of . - 


| being a little sharp; one day an old Shaker drove up in front 
of his door, and went in, and asked the grocer what he was 


paying for eggs. The grocer replied, “Twenty cents a 
. dozen.” “ Well,” said the Shaker, ‘can’t you allow a little 
a more for some that are extra large?” ‘Oh, no,” said the 
: grocer, “an egg is an egg with me; I make no difference in 
price.” At this the Shaker went. out and brought in about | | 


sprenty dozen of the very smallest pullet’s eggs, such as most . a 
“of us would be ashamed to sell at all. The grocer emptied e, 
_the ‘basket without comments, and learned that there was ee 
some difference even in the quality of eggs. 


i 


BAe rah as BENEFICIAL TO FRUIT TREES. 


_ There is another crop on the farm that is much benefited 
by iain numbers of fowls, and that is 3 the fruit. crop, 
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\ 


The fowls are very valuable in destroying the borers and 
other insects that are injurious to fruit trees of all kinds, and 
a very vigorous and healthy growth of the trees will be 


noticed around a farm where poultry is kept. The manure 


seems especially adapted to them, and the fruit will be more 
plenty, and of better quality. owls are more valuable in 


{ 


connection with the cultivation of plums, as there are very © 


few localities where this fruit can be raised, on account of 
the destruction of the fruit by the curculio. I have now on 
my place nearly one thousand plum-trees, and nearly all 
‘trees that are over three years old bear heavy crops every 


year. A small part of the fruit is stung by the curculio, and - 
drops off, but we have to pick many more to prevent the — 


trees from breaking, and to insure a good quality of fruit. 
Other farms in the same locality, where plum-trees are not so 
favorably located, very rarely get a full crop of plums. Fowls 
are also valuable in keeping the borers out of the quince 


bush. It is only necessary to loosen the soil about the bushes, 


as the fowls will-do the rest. 


HEN MANURE. 


An important item in the keeping of poultry is the large 
quantities of valuable manure produced. The best method 


of retaining the ammonia in this manure, which is held in 
quite large proportions, is to spread dry loam or plaster under 


the roosts, and then store the mixture in barrels. It will hold 


‘its strength in this form, | ae will prove one of ue most 


* 


pon eee 
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_ valuable fertilizers for corn, grass, or grain. It is very strong, 

. and must be composted thoroughly before using it in contact 
with seed; but, if properly applied, it will act quickly on the 
crop, as its elements of plant food are of suchanatureasto 
be easily assimilated by the plant. Be 


ARTIFICIAL INCUBATORS. 2 a 


~ Now a word in regard to the use of artifical incubators by 
the farmer. Some of you, perhaps, may have used them, 
and, as you think, successfully. I have tried them for several 
years, having used all the best machines, and I would not _ | “3 
take the best one that is manufactured to-day as a present, if eg 
I was obliged to use it myself. Chickens hatched by the 
hen are much stronger, larger, and finer in plumage; thereis / 
as much difference between artificially produced chickens and - 
natural ones, as there is between Jersey butter and oleomar- he 
garine. Nature does her work perfectly when she has proper | : 
opportunity. Many will ask how they are going to hatch on 
: chickens by the thousand? Just as I have told you how to 
hatch them by hundreds. You must keep more fowls, and 
_ there will be abundance of sitters at the proper season. I 
have probably hatched and raised more chickens during the 


last six years than any other breeder, and the incubator has 
hindered more than it hasaided me. I have had hatched on se 
my place, in one week, over fifteen hundred chickens, all ~ 


. ei with hens. That is fast enough. I have probably spent more 
than two thousand dollars trying to convince myself that 


\ 
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ee Beg rontiaeial chicken production was a benefit to me, but after the 


long struggle I have n't an incubator on my place; still the 
chickens hatch and grow. 


GIVE THE BOYS A START. 


Farmers, if you do not care to put a part of your attention 
to the poultry, give the boys a start. Buy them good stock, 


them be doing some business of their own. Build com- 
fortable houses for their fowls, and encourage them in their 


an interest in the business. Give them the use of a corner 


of the year. It will be an advantage to your crops, and they 
will show you that the poultry is the paying crop of the farm. 
When drouth and frosts ruin the field GRADE: the poultry will 
be left to pay the bills. i 

The farm I now occupy did not produce crops that would 
sell for one hundred dollars in 1875, and in 1884 the sales from 
; the same farm will exceed ten thousand dollars ; and if things 
- go onward as in the past, if the fruit-trees that are now young 


products will sell for twenty-five thousand dollars in 18go. 


DISCUSSION. 


benefit to them, later in life, in breeding larger stock. Let 


work. They will:see the reward forthcoming, and will take 


of the farm, or let them use the most of it at certain seasons 


produce such crops as those that are old enough to bear, the 


and let them study the science of breeding. It will be a 


S Mr. LEANDER WETHERELL. Mr, Chairman: I hauks tke : 


Fi 
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to ask one question. Weare here to learn how to introduce 
the poultry business and make it profitable. It would be 
well to answer the question: How shall a young man, or 


older man, who wishes to enter the business, best begin it? 


Many here would like to know. You have already given an 


outline, but how shall a man begin, with how many fowls, on | 


a farm of from fifty to two hundred acres? 

Mr. Hawkins. A person without experience should not 
begin with over fifty. With a large number of stock he 
should introduce thoroughbred hens. They will increase in 
size and vigor more than any common stock. 

Mr. WETHERELL. What breed would be best? ~ 

Mr. Hawkins, That depends on what you have. Leghorns 
crossed on a large breed make good layers. Theyare a little 
wild, but they will increase the vigor of the stock generally. 

Mr. WETHERELL. Which would you prefer to use, a large 
cock on a small hen, or a small cock on a large hen? 

Mr. Hawkins, I should use a small cock on a larger fowl 

Mr. WETHERELL. Do you know that to be best ? 


Mr. Hawkins. Yes; I should say that large Asiatic fowls, 


crossed with smaller fowls, would do well. <A large male 


upon a small female would be likely to break down many of 


them. 


Mr. Locke, of Chelsea. I should like to ask a question. ° I | 


cannot get over forty cents a dozen for my eggs, and they are 
large and every way desirable. I keep every customer that I 


get; but they have not yet learned how to give fifty or sixty 
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ee. cents a dozen for my eggs, and yet you tell me of your getting 
larger prices. Forty cents is the extent of my prices for the 
| ‘past winter. | 
eS Mr. Hawkins. I didn’t give you any such figures as fifty 
oe or sixty cents. They must have been given by the gentleman 
> _ before me. Myseggs will avereaei about thirty-two cents a 
ye dozen the year round. 
“ee A Question. What do you get at the present time? 
-—, _Mr. Hawkins. Thirty-one cents. | 
oA Question. Then I beat you, for I get thirty-six. 
oe . Mr. Hawkins. Then you ought to be satisfied. 
os A Question. I am. But I did feel a little discouraged 
w when I heard how eggs were sold for some fifty to — 
cents a dozen. | 
Mr. Hawkins, JErabably your customers have not head: 
what they are worth yet. | | 
A QUESTION. Prices vary according to locality. Where I 
live, eggs sell for fifty to sixty cents a dozen, and I have got 
fifty cents, on an average, all winter. 
A Question. I don’t know but I will remove my eo 
to Providence. a oe, 
Mr. WetuerELL. I should like to ask Mr. Hawkins how 
many hens he would begin with. If you were buying your 
s farm and going into the business regularly, it would be inter- © 
| esting to some of the audience to know how you would begin. 
Iwas told that you had given up the milk business, and 
: wanted to go West, but that your father did not like it, and . 


\ 


than I can tell him. 
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80, to keep you at home, had set oe up in the poultry: busi- 
ness. Am I right? 

Mr. Hawkins. I had the ellis fever and got him to let 
me go into the business. 

Mr. WETHERELL. So much the better for you. 

Mr. Hawkins. The first thing I did was to buy fifty thor- 
oughbred Plymouth Rocks. The first year I raised about eight 
hundred chickens. The next year I raised something like 
twenty-five hundred, and the third year I raised about six 
thousand chickens. But I began gradually, and learned their 


wants and ways; and tried to give them what they needed. 


A person can learn a good deal more in a year’s experience 


‘ft 


Mr. WETHERELL. Which is the most profitable, the egg 


business or raising chickens for broilers? 

Mr. Hawkins. As a practical matter, the egg business is 
the most profitable. | 

Mr. WETHERELL. How early = you set your hens for early 
“chickens ? | | 

Mr. Hawkxrns. I don’t set a hen till about March 15. They 


_ will come off the first week in April, after the snow has gone, 
_and when the grass is coming up, and everything that Nature 


can give them is pushing ahead. Chickens hatched the 8th 


or 10th of April will weigh more June 20 than those hatched — 
-a month earlier in our locality. On account of the cold 


weather in the early part of the season, the chickens are apt 
to be stunted, During the cold weather in the early part of 
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the season, the chickens are more or less confined, and of 
course will not grow so fast. If you wait till March 15, when 
the snow is gone, the hen can get out to the ground, and will 
get such an impetus from her food that it will produce a 
stronger chicken. — | 

A Question. Will not this water freeze in the winter in the 
hen-house you have mentioned? 

Mr. Hawkins. It would by night. On cold nights the 
combs of the hens are liable to be frozen, and at my place I 
have the water thrown out every night, and warm water put 


in, in the morning, after the hens come off. 


Mr. ae Which is the most profitable, red 10d 
ee or mongrels? 

Mr. Hawkins. I think that pure thoroughbreds are, mostly, 
although they have had good results from crosses. I have 
never found anything for general market business that is ~ 
equal to Plymouth Rocks. | } 

‘Mr. WeTHERELL. I have heard that, in raising chickens for 
broilers, crosses would be better or more profitable. Do you 

Mr. Hawks, I have not found it so. Ihave had good . 
results in my experiments, and have never found anything 


better than the Plymouth Rocks. 


A QuEsTIon. Can you give the origin of the Piyniowth Rock? . 
Mr. Hawkins. They originated from the combination 


of the American Dominique with the dark Java hen, and 
_ other breeds have originated in a somewhat similar way. 
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Mr. WETHERELL. Have you tried the Langshans? 

Mr. Hawkins. I have not tried them, for they have black- 
feathered legs, which are objectionable. | 

Mr. WETHERELL. Have you ever tried the Wyandotte? 

Mr. HAwkIns. Yes, sir. 

A Question. How did they originate? : 

Mr. Hawkins. They originated from the dark Brahma and 
the Silver Spangled Hamburg. They have good laying qual- 
ities and good meat, too. : 

A QuEsTion. Have you ever had experience with the Leg- 
horn, and, if so, how have you liked them ? 

Mr. Hawkins. I liked them first-rate. 

Mr. WETHERELL. How are the Plymouth Rock compared 
with the Wyandotte ? 

Mr. Hawkins. I think they are about as promising. Per- 
haps it is because they have been bred fully as long and are 
more vigorous. | 
A Question. Does the Plymouth Rock chicken always 
have strength enough to break the shell ? 

Mr. Hawkins. I never had any trouble. If the hens run 
in the grass, the chicken will have strength enough to break 

the shell off without any difficulty. 
Mr. WetrHERELL. How large a proportion of the Plymouth 
Rock eggs are brown or dark-colored eggs ? 
Mr. Hawkins. About ninety per cent. 


Mr. WETHERELL. Do you consider a dark ege better than 


a white one? 
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Mr. Hawkins. I don’t think it is. 

A Question. Does not the feeding of the fowl make a dif- 
ference in the quality of the eggs? | 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, I think it does. Fowls fed largely on 
meat would probably Bins richer eggs than those that are not 
fed so high. 


A Question. What per cent of eggs do you expect to get 


from a certain number of hens? 
Mr. Hawkins. If Ican get one third as many eggs as I 


have hens in December and January I think I am doing well. 


At this season two thirds or three quarters is not large. 
A LISTENER. That is, you mean 75 eggs to 100 hens? 
Mr. Hawkins. Yes, sir. 
A LisTENER. I have three neighbors, keeping from twenty- 


five to three hundred and fifty hens apiece, who have lost quite | 


a number of hens. One has lost over sixty. Perhaps the 


gentleman is present, Mr. Colby, of Chelsea. He had be- — 


tween three hundred and four hundred hens, and has been 


a very successful poultryman till this year. The disease — 


has been, I think, almost entirely one of the eyes and 
throat, and he claims that he has found a remedy for it. I 


asked him how it was that my own were not affected in that 
way, but he could not tell me. Do you know anything about — ; 


that disease? Have you had it in your flock? 


Mr. Hawkins. I have seen something of it. Probably it | 


is a canker. 
A Question. What is your treatment of it? 


* 
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Mr. Hawkins. I use kerosene. It is as good as anything. 

A Question. How do you apply it? 

Mr. Hawkins. I take the fowl and squirt the kerosene into 
the nostrils, and open the throat and pour kerosene upon that. 
This treatment takes the inflammation out and dries up the 
discharge. | 


Mr. WETHERELL. What number of fowls can you keep in 


-a given number of square feet? You know about the pro- 
portion. 


Mr. Hawkins. Keep a few fowls in your house until you | 


have learned what you can do. Keep the house thoroughly 
ventilated and clean, and keep the bad odors out. 

A Question. Is it not of the first importance to havea 
dry and well-ventilated house? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes, you must have it. 

A Question. How many hens do you keep in one house? 

Mr. Hawkins. I have known some people keep fifty, but 
thirty is a plenty fora room twelve by twenty feet. That 


gives eight square feet to each fowl. Keep them well venti-_ 


lated and clean, and you will have no trouble with diseases. 
A Question. I should like to ask the gentleman if that 


field which he mentioned had any other fertilizer than the 


droppings of the chickens ? 
Mr. Hawkins. No, sir. | 
A Question. I rose for information in regard to the hay 


crop... I understood you to say that the field produced three 


_ tons of hay to the acre, and that before the chickens were 
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placed upon it you could not get enough hay to wipe your | 
scythe. Is that so? 


Mr. Hawkins. Yes; you could hardly tell where the 
mower had been. 

Mr. WETHERELL. How large was the field? 

Mr. Hawkins. Thirty acres. 

Mr. WETHERELL. How many hens did you keep on it? 

Mr. Hawkins. The hens were not kept in any particular 
place, but coops were placed in different parts of the field, 
and we let the chickens run, and —— the places of the 
coops from time to time. 

A Listener. I would like to say, in regard to the cure and 
prevention of disease, that I had some hens attacked by dis- 
ease about February 1. I saw an article in-the Massachusetts | 
Ploughman prescribing a remedy for this kind of disease. I 
used it and cured my hens, and have continued to use it 
when necessary, and it has kept out the disease. I hada 
large flock of hens in a small house, and managed to noe 
clean. eee [s 

Mr. Hawkins. Perhaps the gentlemen here would like to 
know the ingredients of the remedy. | 

ANSWER. I cannot recollect what they were, but thai were) 
given in the Ploughman of February 7. in 

A Question. I wish to ask another question. I have four — 
hundred and fifty currant bushes, very fruitful, and I raise a te 

‘few potatoes. I would like to know if hens ever eat or relish | 
currant worms ? If they do, I can feed them a good crop. 
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Have there ever been known hens that would eat potato eS 
bugs’? | 
Mr. Hawkins. Ducks will eat them clean, but I never a | 
knew a hen to do it. JI don’t know about currant worms. — : 
But I had a field of potatoes right back of my poultry-house, ay 
and I had a large flock of ducks. There was not another 
potato field for miles around me where they did not-put on. x 
- Paris green every week or ten days. I did not put any on 3 
mine, and there were not more than two hills on the whole 


piece that were injured. Some chickens were running iy 
through the same field, but I laid it to the ducks more ‘particu- Bee 
larly. 


A Question. What became of the ducks? 
Mr. Hawkins. I have got some of them now, and some of 
them have been sent off to California and other parts of the 


country. Be 
Mr. Benjamin P. Ware. The question has been asked,’as a? 
I understand it, whether fowls will eat potato bugs. Light | ye 


Brahma fowls will eat them, and eat a great many of them, 5 
too, every day. Leghorns and these finer breeds of fowls will ; 
‘not. But I once trained a flock of light Brahmas to eat 

- potato bugs. There were some twelve or fifteen of them,and % 
: they took care of an acre of potatoes for me. When I began 4 we 
with them I took a little corn and stirred it in their food and ae 
“some potato bugs with it, and very soon the fowls, in searching = % 
for the corn, learned to eat the bugs. Andthey would go ~ i ns 

: regularly, like a file of soldiers, one hen to a row, and march ; i 
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right along, taking off the potato bugs until they got their 
crops full, and then they would go back and keep still until 
the bugs were well digested, then they would march again 
through the remainder of the rows, and so they spent three 
or four hours a day and kept the field pretty clean. [Ap- 
plause. | : 

Mr. WETHERELL. The man who carries on my farm re- 
ported a similar case in regard to the hens eating the 


potato beetle. And I have noticed, as I have been about 


the country in the season of raising chickens, that a good 
many hens have been kept in the potato field for the purpose 
of destroying the beetles that were destroying the potatoes. 
I think there are many men who would give testimony to the 
same effect. My farmer said he thought they came to eat 
the potato beetle by taking some which he put into a basin 
and then mixed with Indian meal. The hens took the meal 


and bugs together. It proved a very wholesome diet, and - 


they soon began to take the beetles without the Indian meal. 
Mr. Hawkins. Were they of any special breed ? 
Mr. WeTHERELL. No, sir. They were mongrels mixed 
with Leghorn and Plymouth Rocks. | 
Mr. Hawkins. I wanted to know if ee were light 


Brahmas. ' 
Mr. WETHERELL. They were not. They were Plymouth 


Rocks and others, as I have said. 
A LISTENER. Probably the appetite for bugs grew on the 
chickens, just as the appetite for whiskey grows on the drinker. 
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Mr. PHILANDER WILLIAMS. Gentlemen, we have with us a 
visitor from another State, and I take pleasure in introducing 
to you Mr. V. C. Gilman, of New Hampshire. 


REMARKS OF MR. GILMAN. 


President of the New Hampshire State Poultry Association. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: I did not come in expecting 
to participate in the discussions this morning. It was not 
till last evening that my eye fell on the notice of this meet- 
ing, but feeling interested in the subject, and being in town 
this morning, I dropped in. I cannot discuss the question in 
detail, and perhaps it is not necessary at this time. I have 
not the data at hand to furnish statistics, but the gentlemen 
who have preceded me have already furnished you largely in 
_ that direction, and perhaps all that you can digest at once. 
_My friend Mr. Smith spoke of the poultry crop as reaching 
the enormous sum of $180,000,000, or four times the amount 
of the silver product of our country. Large as it is, it seems 
astonishing and almost beyond our comprehension. But the 
last speaker has increased that amount enormously and raised 
it up to $600,000,000,. I think that he goes into the domain 
of fancy poultry and fancy product. I think that he must do 
so in order to reach such figures. My own experience in 
regard to rearing and selling poultry is not upon the large 
scale which has been adverted to in this meeting. It has 
been one of my boyhood fancies, and rather a pastime of my 
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maturer years, always having more or less capital devoted to 
the business, as many of my friends have. I never reached 
quite such results as have been mentioned here this morning. 
I regarded a net profit upon a fowl of one dollar a year as a 
very satisfactory result. That is, that ordinarily a good pul- 
let would produce in the course of the twelve months about 
one hundred and twenty-five eggs: Perhaps some of the best 
ones will produce even one hundred and fifty. Is that number 
about right, Mr. Hawkins ? 

Mr. Hawkins. For most of the year we should get an egg 
every day. 

Mr. GILMAN. Suppose you take one hundred and twenty-five 
as the average number. I reckon that the cost of keeping 


will average about a half a cent each day for each hen. That 


will give a profit of about one dollar a year for the egg pro- 
duct alone, assuming that the average price of eggs is about 


twenty-five cents a dozen. You all know that there is 
scarcely a limit to the product of chicks when they are well 


handled and cared for, and I have found that women are the 


best poulterers. They take to that kind of work better than 


the men, asarule. I have never raised such large numbers 
as have been mentioned here, but only smaller numbers of 
from twenty-five to one hundred (or even more when the 
chicks came in), but of mature fowls not over about one hun- 


dred, and the estimate which I have formed is based upon a_ 
number less than one hundred. But it follows—and we would. 
naturally say that it is a logical conclusion — that if the same 
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care were bestowed upon one thousand that there is upon 
one hundred, the profit would be in the same proportion. But 


_I have never known a case where that would be borne out and | 


realized. 
I call to mind an instance where two friends of mine 
entered into a partnership, and it was very much with them 


as it was in the case of which you may have heard: An old 


gentleman and a young man went into partnership. At the 
beginning the old gentleman had the experience and the 
young man had the capital. When they dissolved the part- 
nership the young man said that the old gentleman had got 


the capital and he had got the experience. In this poultry 


co-partnership there was not entire analogy; for neither had 
any experience, and one had the capital. They erected a 
house a. little more pretentious in proportion than Mr. Haw- 
_kins has referred to. They set off for Northern New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, and Canada, and gathered up about three 
thousand fowls of all kinds and descriptions, anything they 
could buy for from twenty-five to forty or fifty cents. They 
commenced operations, and in less than a year the enterprise 
proved to be an entire failure. When they dissolved part- 
nership, neither of them had capital, and both had expe- 
rience. | 

I have, in the last fifteen years, confined my efforts almost 
exclusively to the Plymouth Rock breed. I was one of the 
few who commenced with that breed when they were first in- 


troduced about 1869. I have adhered to them continually — 
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from that time to this, and have found them entirely satisfac- 
tory, as far as any one breed can be. 

Mr. WETHERELL. How many do you keep? 

Mr. Gitman. About one hundred. I have bred a great 


many of them, and sold them, and I have been been guilty of 


doing something worse than my friend Smith, for I have sold 
them at a great deal higher prices. He was conscience-smitten 
because he had sold a trio for twelve dollars; I have realized a 
great deal more than that a great many times. I sent a few 
trios out to the Centennial Exhibition, and Mr. Fleischmann, 
who is known the country over as the maker of the celebrated 


Fleischmann’s yeast, paid me thirty-five dollars for one trio, | 


and it is not an uncommon thing to realize about as large a 
sum for the finer breeds of birds. An objection has been 
made to the Plymouth Rocks because they cannot produce 
the plumage which the standard calls for, that clear-veined 
fine blue which is generally thought so desirable. 

A Question. Do you suppose that any of your customers 
ever became insane? : 

Mr. Gitman. I never heard of one. I had some of the 
Wyandottes long, long before they came so conspicuously be- 
fore the public as at the present day. Ten years ago I had some 
of them purchased of Mr. Whitaker, of North Adams, Mich- 
igan. He was the first man who ever produced them. I found 
them a satisfactory fowl, but there may be some difference in 
favor of the Plymouth Rock. With one hundred chicks you 


can get as large a per cent of desirable plumage among the © 
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Plymouth Rocks as among the Wyandottes, These clean cuts. 
are very captivating, I acknowledge, but you rarely produce 
one of those fine birds. | 
If you took note of the remarks of the gentleman who pre- 
ceded me, you will remember that he cautioned you in starting 
to buy a rooster, and a good one. A good many men do not 
want to invest capital sufficient to buy a large flock of Wyan- 
dottes. A gentleman came to our place a while ago, post 3 
haste after a Wyandotte pullet marked up to the standard. 3 
Well, he was shown one and I wanted to know whether 
it suited him. He said it did. When he was told that 
the price would be twenty-five dollars, he said: “I will 
take it.” 
Now, gentlemen, don’t be carried away by the Wyandotte 
. craze. Other fowls are good, and you will find that the fowls | - 
are few which have an advantage over the Plymouth Rock in | 
our climate. It is small in the comb, and hence the combiss 
not subject to frost-bite, which is injurious, and requires a 
great deal of care to guard against. I hope the time is com- 2 
ing when we shall improve themandhaveapeacomb Plymouth = 
Rock. I started in a few years ago, and succeeded in getting _ 
a fine pea comb on a Plymouth Rock cock, but I lost him 
before securing any chickens, 
A Question. Did you have any onites in the health of @ 
your Plymouth Rocks ? | : 
Mr. Gitman. I had no difficulty of any kind. I have had i 
to guard against the roup, as any poulterer will, One must 


\ 


can he depend on as an average? 
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guard against it carefully as has been suggested. There 


~ should be proper ventilation, and cleanly houses well strewn 


with litter, so as to offer opportunities for the hens to keep 
themselves clean. 
‘Mr. WETHERELL. I want to ask Mr. Hawkins this question. 


How many eggs does he get per annum per fowl? How many 


¥ 


Mr. Hawkins. My hens averaged about ten dozen each 
last season. 

Mr. WETHERELL. 1 would ask him farther if he has any 
difficulty in breeding Wyandottes to a feather? 

Mr. Hawkins. The Wyandotte, being a new breed, would 


| probably give more disqualified birds out of a hundred than 


most breeds that have been bred longer. Last season I bred 


as many good style Wyandottes out of a hundred as I did out 


of the Plymouth Rocks, which have been bred for a longer 


‘time, although some of them were a great deal poorer than 


any of/the Plymouth Rocks. 
A Question. Does the plumage affect the laying quali- 


ties? 


Mr. Hawkins. No, sir. 
A Question. You got 120 eggs from a hen each year., Is 
not that what you said? | 
Mr. Hawkins. Yes, and it is well to let the hen set if she 
is disposed to do so. For if she sets three weeks in the 


spring, she will lay longer in the fall and be resting when 
eggs are cheap. Sol think that in regard to the hens that 
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set, though the incubator men will say that you are losing ae 
the time of the hen, you are really saving time. om 

Mr. Ware. Mr. Chairman, as the time has nearly arrived _ 

for adjournment, and as I am one of the special committee 
to provide for these meetings, I would announce, that as this 
ae subject has developed a great deal of interest,and many here — | 
have information and would be glad to impart it, that this 

same subject will be continued next week. 

Mr. Wituiams. Twelve o’clock is the hour at which this 
meeting should close. Many here want to speak, and I am 
glad that the management has given another opportunity. 
There is very much important information which can be 
drawn out. This meeting will now close with a few remarks 
by James White, of Newton. | | 


REMARKS OF MR. JAMES WHITE. 


Mr. President and Gentlemen: 1am a stranger to every one a 
_of you, but I am no stranger to this hen business, for, with the — 
exeeption of four years in California and the Western country, 


‘JT have followed it for a long time, and I am prepared to in-. ay 
' dorse every remark which has been made. As to the value 
of the fertilizer, Iam sure that too much has not been said. 


It is one of the most profitable and most convenient for our ' & 
use. The great trouble with you allis that youdo not see 
the good things which are close at hand, but take up what is 
off in the distance. I have a boy who has just gone to 
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California. I went myself in 1849 to seek riches, but true 
riches are right at our very doors. But I cannot impress my son 
with that fact. He will have to learn it for himself, as I had 
to learn it for myself. And you have got to learn this 
business for yourselves. You must be practical and have a 
heart in the business. You must have things convenient, 
and show that you have a solid interest in the business. 
Commence with one hen, as I did. My grandmother, when I 


was six years old, said she would give me one if I would go 
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and get it. I went and got it, though I had a very lively 
time with it. I have kept hens ever since, except four years 
when I was in the West. It is certainly a profitable business. 

Now, gentlemen, don’t be carried away with it. It is not 
going to give you an independent fortune at once. It is just 
like any other business, . You take care of it, and it will take 
care of you. Begin in a small way. As you desire it, I 
would like to say that I have had regularly from 100 to 300 
hens. I have not lost over from six to ten hens a year. 


That is the common average of death from disease among 


all animals and man. I mean when epidemics do not prevail. 
It is a fundamental law, when epidemics prevail, that they are 


more usually found on the low ground. Cholera and the like 


of that need to be cared for very diligently. You need to 
keep the air pure and clean, for the disease will follow if you 
don’t. Prevention is always the best policy, if it can be 
followed. 

Iam prepared to endorse everything that has been said 
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ADJOURNED MEETING. 


Tue meeting of farmers in the Hall of the Ploughman Build- 
ing on Saturday, March 21st.inst., to continue the discussion 
of the Raising and Management of Poultry, was very largely 
attended, and of great enthusiasm. President Needham 
called the assemblage to order promptly at ten o'clock, as 


- follows :— 


Gentlemen: You will please come to order. I am very 
glad to see so many gentlemen present at the opening of the 
meeting, —a larger number really than has usually been in 


attendance at the opening. The subject-matter of last week 


is continued this week, and it seems to be a matter in which 
people with small capital, if they desire, can become inter- 
ested, and out of which they can make very reasonable 
profits. I have been greatly interested in reading the 
account of last week’s meeting. I was not able to be here, 
on account of some official work elsewhere, but I have felt 
that every man who spoke did so with a purpose. I felt that 
he had something to say, and those who talked about the 


a subject spoke from their own knowledge. 
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THE RAISING AND MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. Gs eae 
oe Mr. Williams, the President of the Massachusetts Poultry 

‘ Association, has been invited to preside again to-day, and 2 
% has consented to occupy the platform. Papers will be read, 


and gentlemen are prepared to discuss this subject who were 
not with us last week. I have great pleasure in introducing 

~ to you Mr. Williams, well known in the State, and outside of 
: it, as a man who has given great attention to poultry culture. 
: Mr. WituiamMs. J7r. President and Gentlemen: I shall not 
Ss weary you to-day with any remarks of my own. I talked 
enough last week, — I think, too long, — and will now call upon 
Mr. I. K. Felch, of Natick, Mass., who will read a paper, and 
after that he will be followed by other gentlemen, who are 
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prepared to entertain you better than I could do. 


REMARKS OF MR. I. K. FELCH. 


ee | 
| 


Mr. Feicu. Wr. Chairman and Gentlemen: I have been 
invited by Mr. Noyes to come in and open the discussion. 
| Therefore my paper will be brief, hoping that it will induce 
er others, who are well qualified, to speak upon this subject, 
which, I suppose, will be better for the audience than listening 
to any opinion of my own. Speaking to-day, not being here 
last Saturday, is a good deal like a temperance lecture, and 
you must expect to hear something that is stale. 


POULTRY CULTURE PAYS. 


Thoroughbred poultry has been my hobby since a oF yet 
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I feel ashamed that I can no better present the subject toa 
public gathering like this. 

In 1865 I told them in Chicago the country would soon 
consume more eggs and poultry than they were then con- 


suming of beef, pork, and mutton. Investigation showed my. 
prophecy to be far behind the time, for we were, as a nation, | 


then doing so. Yet the reader of the morning papers voted 
me a crank on poultry, and read with incredulity my little 
essay. 

In 1873, at Worcester, I stated before our own Board of 


Agriculture that the States were then consuming 500,000,000 
of dollars in poultry and eggs. I shall never forget the 


expression of doubt depicted upon the countenances of that 


audience. (It was my first speech to a large audience.) The | 


thought that they did not believe me disconcerted me much, 


but the nation believes it to-day, and with one hundred mil- | 
ions added to that sum. 
This enormous product is a fact. . It rivals the very largest 


of all our agricultural industries. One may well ask the 


question, would this industry have reached this sum if it did 
not pay? No. There is a profit in\ catering for the market 


for poultry meat and eggs. 


THOROUGHBRED STOCK. 
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Fach beginner in poultry culture should look for his profit. ee. 


here, but he will find it for his advantage to use thoroughbred 


Stock, for if he succeeds in producing first-class birds he will _ : 
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receive an added profit in the sale of fine stock for breeding 2 : 
purposes. He will soon become known to the breeders of a 
thoroughbreds, and reap a reward due his merit as a breeder. Mo 
Surely no farmer can consider his farm stocked till he has 3 a 
quarters for, and is keeping, a hundred fowls. The orchard . 
and the fowls can occupy the same land, to the mutual bene- | a. 

fit of both the trees and fowls. Dr. Sturtevant, in his experi- — 3 
mental work at the station in New York, enclosed two per a 
cent of a plum orchard in a hen-yard, and found that the be 
curculio stung but three per cent of the fruit, while the fruit ig. 

_ upon the trees fifteen feet away on the outside was stung to y 
the amount of sixty-three per cent. I have seen a peck of a 
plums, taken from a limb three feet long, and its laterals, ae ; 
from a tree in a yard where the ground about the trunk was ae 
paved with stone, to keep the fowls from laying bare its je as 
roots. Comment is unnecessary. One hundred such trees 2 

would result in an added profit. The trees grow quickly, and a 

the expense of planting not great. | oo 4 

. In the early days of this poultry interest, of which we are a s 
all proud, purchasers were afraid to buy fine stock of the | a § 
poulterer and breeder of market poultry. We told them ie 

» twelve years ago that the breeder of fine stock would, in a : 1 

measure, become poulterers. This 1s true, for to-day the a 

_ demand among the fancy is for the excellence and high-scor- es 

_. ing specimens. This has compelled the breeders to raise a 
larger numbers, and to dispose of a certain percentage for 
practical purposes. Just note its influence. . 4 

, me 
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Twelve years ago, in the Parker House, we predicted that, 
in the near future, he who bred for the thoroughbred market 
would have to consult the practical worth of the stock he 
offered the fancy; that, underlying all, must be a fowl that 
would be a larger producer of eggs, and one that would give 
back a profitable carcase for the grain consumed. We urged 


~the American Poultry Association to keep this in mind, and, 


in its legislation and framing of standards, to see to it that, 
while we should cater for beauty, they forget not its worth. 
This Society has been true to itself and every breeder 
interested in formulating their standard. They have given 
heed to practical worth, and demanded higher merit in the 
exhibitions. Breeders, to keep to the front, have turned 
large numbers of their fowls over to the poulterer. This has 
had a greater influence than many approve, in driving the 
scrub breeds out; and one has only to visit Quincy Market, 
and survey the poultry on sale there, compare it with the 


poultry of twenty years ago, to be convinced that, in quality, | 
the poultry is fully thirty-three per cent better, and in this 
we have one of the causes that has given the boom to the 


poultry industry so manifest now. 


THE BRAHMAS, 


Twenty years ago, oddity — something unusual —seemed to _ 
control the taste of those who kept poultry stock for pleasure; _ 
| those designated as having the hen fever desired large 

size; the heaviest weight sold for the most money, $ 50-$100 
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was taken for Brahma cock and cockerels, simply because they - 


outweighed their competitors, and the premiums went to such 
specimens in our exhibitions. But, through the influence of 
the American Poultry Association, this evil has been cor- 
rected; our Brahmas have become birds of compact build — 
prolific layers. Our patrons no longer ask for coarse, over- 
grown birds. Worth is now the cry, and to-day we are 
enabled to say that the Brahma is not only the best of the 
large breeds, but that “ ¢hey are the best fowls on earth.” 

ti They lay the largest and the best egg —they lay more of them 
between October and May —they sell for the highest price 
in the market —the cockerels are the only ones that will pay 
to feed from October to March, when they (if they have been 
kept from the female after five months old) sell at a price 
within five cents per pound of capons, being sold as virgin 
cocks. They are the only breed that grow till they are ten 
months old, and roast tender when twelve months old. 

In October the poultry of the West and Southwest come 
in, in large quantities, the market rules lower; but March 
comes, and the advance in price is quite an item; then this 
crop of cockerels are sought for by every hotel keeper and 
restaurant, and for the past ten years they have sold from 
twenty-two to twenty-seven, and even thirty cents a pound; 
at least, I have had no trouble in getting that price. My hotel 
man says they are cheaper for him to buy at two cents more 
per pound than small-size stock. : 

Eighteen years ago there was a sad want for medium- sien 
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poultry, that would grow quick toa size adapted to the broiler 
trade; Yankee ingenuity produced the Plymouth Rock. 

We predicted for these a wide run, and appreciation by both 

the fancy dealer and poulterer, We were thought foolish by : 

at least one gentleman from New Jersey, which you well re- 
member, Mr. Chairman; yet we have lived to see its popular- 

ity increase, and single specimens sell for $125. Why were 

_ they so popular? they fill out the bill for the seaside trade for 
broilers; they have been for a long time the fowl to fill the 
middle ground between the small and large breeds. But the 
breeders of them are anxious to make them a rival for the : 
Brahmas — breed for size to the expense of quick growth and * 
egg production, and to-day they bow their heads ‘to anew . 
rival, — 


THE WYANDOTTE, 


ig bird a pound smaller, which comes to maturity three 
weeks quicker, lays a full month earlier, and lays more eggs ur 
in a year, lays a deeper-colored, larger egg, is far more hardy, . *y 
having far less‘death among the adult stock. Ke 
When the breeders of Plymouth Rocks were ready to reduce 
= + standard weight in their pets, the Wyandottes were ready and ~ i 
: were admitted to the standard; and one has only to notice | 
a that the breeders of Plymouth Rocks are going into them, to Z 
oe be satisfied that the assertion that they are better is a fact. 
_. The demand for dark-colored large eggs has placed in the 
front rank, and branded as the best for practical use, Light 
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Brahmas, Wyandottes, and Plymouth Rocks, and, to my mind, | 


in the order named. Yet, for eggs alone, the Leghorns (I 
think the white the best) will lay the largest number in the 
year, and, in large establishments, a certain percentage of the 
stock will be found of advantage to be of this breed, for they 
lay most prolifically when the incubating trade are attending 
to chicken raising. With the four breeds named, any poul- 
terer is enabled to sell a pretty even supply of both poultry 
and eggs each and every day of the year. Jia 


The production of eggs and poultry by a systematic plan, | 


and upon a large scale, has become a fact that the croakers 
of other days cannot laugh out of existence; money invested 
in it as a business pays, when pushed with the same zeal and 


forecast as in other business ; and he who engages in it is no | 


longer tabooed as having the xen fever, but has gone into 


poultry culture. 


The English tell us it cannot be carried on with profit — 


America has demonstrated that it can be. Our country is 


one of adjustment. We need eggs and poultry. No one will 
work for nothing ; the product finds a market, and the breeder 
iS paid ; poultry and eggs are a cash article. Whoever heard 
of a cash business that did not pay? | 


BEST FEED FOR CHICKS, 


The best feed for young chicks, till two weeks old, is to 
_make a bread by the use of sour milk, salt, salératus, and 


molasses, out of a meal made from grain in the following pro- 
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portions : 20 pounds corn, 15 pounds oats, 10 pounds barley, 
10 pounds wheat bran; grind and mix, bake, and crumble into 
scalded milk, giving no water. (The milk isall the liquid 
needed.) There is seldom a death in the brood if so fed. 
When older than two weeks, this same meal can be scalded 
and fed for the soft food, giving at night cracked corn, millet, 
barley, and wheat. When twelve weeks old these chicks so 


_ raised will be found to be nearly one pound heavier than chicks 


raised in the old way. 


Laying fowls feed mornings on this meal as a soft food, giv- 


ing at noon what vegetables and meat you feed; feeding for 
supper corn and oats, corn and wheat, corn and barley, and 
will be found to give an increase of 20 per cent more eggs 
than is the result from the usual farm way of feeding princi- 
pally on corn. 

Corn has 11 per cent muscle, r per cent bone, 78 per cent 
fat; the fat is in too large prdéportion, and fat at certain 


stages becomes disease. 


This meal spoken of contains 17 per cent musele, 1d per” 


cent bone, 62 per cent fat. 

The feed which will create the greatest amount of muscle 
and fat is the best adapted for making eggs. I found 20 
per cent more eggs with this kind of food than without it. 

But I have prolonged my remarks till Iam admonished of 


your readiness to speak on this subject. I will therefore give 
way to you, or answer questions that may be asked if I am 
capable. I regret much that I was not here to listen to what 


- incidental. I think we could not be better piewes than to 
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was said last week. Therefore, if I have travelled over old — | M 
ground in my remarks, forgive me., \ 
I shall never forget the expression of dott I saw on the | a 
‘countenances of those listening to me when I made the speech | Mm 
referred to. It was my maiden speech on poultry, but to-day = 
I am satisfied that the nation believes it is paying more for Sag 
eggs and poultry than for beef and mutton. a ae 
I have read enough to set you all going. I propose tostop | - 
here and listen to questions, or say something more practical _ Be. 
than I have said, if it isin my power. In my experience in ; oo 
farmers’ meetings I have never found a discussion that has _ be 
been carried on better than that you have carried on here. | 28 
I will give way to some one else, or I will answer questions. a 
which may be asked. ey 
THE COMMERCIAL VALUE OF HEN MANURE. eres ae 

A Question. Mr. President, I should like to ask the gen- aa 
tleman if he can give us the commercial value of hen ma- i Q 
nure ?. | 2 


Mr. Fetcu. It is the best manure in the world. It is bet- 
ter than anything you can buy, for it is stronger. | 

A Question. I should like to ask particularly in regard to 
the commercial value of the manure, not its agricultural value, 
That seems to be something that is lacking in all our calcula- 
tions of profits from poultry. The manure is left out as an 


have this matter enews to-day. | 
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Mr. Fetcu. That can usually)be obtained by comparing 
values of manure and fertilizers. I can speak of a little 
incident showing its value as a commercial fertilizer. In my 
chicken-house I always put from four to six inches of loam 
and gravel in the fall, and in the spring you will find that all 


the gravel has been eaten out and in its place you will get a 


good fertilizer. People do not know the value of this fertilizer 
generally. A neighbor of mine used to raise carrots, and he 


took some hen manure from me. In the spring a rain came 


after the manure had been put on the land and ploughed in. 
He could tell of the effect of the manure by observing that, 
when he ploughed up the land again, the odor of the 
ammonia was very perceptible. There was hardly enough 
manure to cover the whole of the piece, so he used stable 
manure in the other places. When those carrots were 
harvested the result was seen like this (measuring off with 
his hands): Where the hen manure was the carrots were 
about that length (about two feet), but the minute the carrots 
left that hen manure they left that length. For all root 


crops I am satisfied it is the best manure that can possibly — 


be used. But.my mind is on the poultry culture,and I am 


not in the root business. J am a pretty poor fellow to hoe > 


corn. Iam asked as to the manure for a fertilizer. I will 


sell it at one dollar and fifty cents a barrel and I presume I _ 


| “get about one half of what it is worth. 
A Question. Speaking in regard to the color of BES; 


a - what do you regard as the most desirable ? 


from his own experience, we should like to hear from him. 


has not been easy to ascertain. I have sold mine at one 


_ have found it very valuable for that, I have put it on for top _ ae 


ty : i ve se vid : t 
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Mr. Wiuiams. Please confine yourselves to one point. 


Don’t skip from one thing to another. If the gentleman | Ae 
wants to ask about hen manure, let that question be answered, De 
and then we can pass afterward to something else. os 

A Question. I have inquired as to the value of hen * 
manure from several farmers. One said that it was worth two ~ a 
dollars a barrel, and another said it was worth only one dollar. a 


bia 


Last Saturday I asked a gentleman about it, and he said the ea 
price was about a dollar a barrel, but he would sell when he. «1 
could get one dollar and fifty cents. aha / | 
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Mr. Fetcu. Then I am getting a fair price for mine. 
That seems to be an average price. 7 

Mr. Wituiams. Gentlemen, if there is anyone here who 
has tested the value of hen manure, and knows what it is 


I have been instructed as much as anyone here by what has — 
been said, because I am sure I don’t. know what the value is 
myself. I have often asked and often wondered why some 
one had not ascertained the best way to preserve hen manure, 
the best way to mix it, and the crops for which it is best 3 
suited. But I am frank to say that I have never seen, till 
the present time, anyone who could tell me, and I suppose it 


dollar and fifty cents a barrel, if I could get it. If I could 


not get it I have always used it myself, spread on broadcast 


generally, and have found it very good for fodder corn. I se 
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dressing to mix with loam, but it always seemed to me that I 
did not get the benefit from it which I ought to. But I am 


me so. 
REMARKS OF MR. JAMES WHITE. 


The question is asked, if there is anyone in the audience 
that can give information on this subject, as to the value of 
hen manure in contrast with any other fertilizer. There can 


_ Satisfied that for corn there is nothing better. It seems to_ 


be but one way to answer the question. It seems to me that — 


the only practical way to settle it is to try yourself. That is, 


_ you go and buy a bag of guano, or Bowker’s, or Bradley’s, or 


any other fertilizer. Take the same quantity, the same 
weight, and then apply your fertilizers in the same. way 
exactly. If it is used on the surface, harrowing it in, or 
spreading it on the grass in the same way that manure is 
used, you can compare it with any other fertilizer. Or you 
can put it in your corn hills, as you would any other fertilizer. 


For sixteen years I have had from one hundred to three’ 


hundred hens. I have kept them housed closely in the 


‘winter time, in order to keep them well protected from the 
cold, and have always taken pains to keep the housein first-rate 


order. I have always had some six inches to a foot of sand 


or gravel, in order to furnish the hens with the gravel that is 
necessary during the winter in order to give them proper 


digestion. As often as once or twice a week during the 


winter, I have taken out the droppings during the course of 


ys 
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sixteen years. I will not deviate a hair from my statements. Pa: 
I know what I am talking about. I have done this once, i oe 
twice, or three times a week in warm weather, and in cold _ 
weather, about once. I scrape upa little of the sand with it a 
unavoidably and dump it into my barn cellar, where I have a> ” 
place made for it. In the spring I have, as you can imagine, 
avery large pile. I put six to eight large tip-cart loads of 


sand into the coop. During the winter and early spring I 
generally have to buy some manure, and buy it where I can 
get it the cheapest. I pay from fifty cents to one dollar and 
twenty-five cents a barrel, and I buy it from my neighbors. 
The practical value is just what a man will sell it for. I re- 
gard it as of higher value than one dollar and twenty-five © a 
cents. I have purchased hundreds of dollars worth of ferti: 
lizers, and have tested them on onions, corn, and other crops. — 
I have on my place to-day a gentleman who was born and ihe 
brought up in Europe, who has had a thorough education. ‘ me 
: He is of so high reputation in New York that he has had © 
the laying out of several of the largest places, —Young’s _ a 
place, Webb’s place, Washington Irving’s place, and was | 
second in competition for laying out Central Park. He is ; 
authority. He has told me that we forget to use the most val- *e 
_ uable manure we have, which is that right at hand, for there eS 
is great value init. Again and again he has told me that. I Bee 
know you may not believe it, but it comes froma man who a 
thoroughly understands what he is talking about. He under- : ag 
stands the analysis of animal fertilizers as well as any man, and ; 
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is thoroughly posted on vegetable matters. There is no use 
in setting that opinion aside. If all the farmers in Newton Re 
should say they did not want to buy hen manure,I should 
: say that I have tried it, and know its value. It pays to use 
it, that is what it does. 


HEN MANURE ONE OF THE BEST FERTILIZERS. : Lae | 


Mr. O. B. Hapwen. Mr. Chairman: The question has 
been asked by a gentleman on my left as to the commercial 
value of hen manure. And it is a question which should be 
recognized, and receive the attention of the meeting. Iwill | 
make a very brief statement in relation to it. It is well 
at known to all farmers that hen manure is the most valuable 
of any manure made upon the farm. Its commercial value is 
a matter of opinion, to be decided by those farmers that use 
it; for there is a very great difference in the results of hen 
manure, according to its manipulation. Hen manure, used : 
. Pe clear and pure, is too strong, too caustic for the crops, but ao) 
a ; hen manure well composted will prove to be more valuable . es : 
than any other manure used on the farm. But its commer- 
cial value depends on the way in which it is used. I have 
made a great deal of hen manure, and have bought a great 
deal, and have come to the conclusion that, as compared with 
| any other fertilizer, it is worth seventy-five cents to one 


a dollar a barrel, and that is about what it is worth. Hen Ais 
manure made upon good feed is far more valuable than when : 
it is made upon poor feed. That remark holds good, also, — 
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for all kinds of manure made from farm animals. It depends 
very much upon how they are fed. Consequently, we can, 


= make no cast-iron rule in regard to the value of hen manure, 7 


but we can approximate its value. 
I fully agree with Mr. Felch in saying that it is one of the 
best fertilizers we can produce for farm crops. If I wish to 
stimulate any particular crop, I always have hen manure in 
reserve for that purpose. I think it is well worth while for 
farmers to save their hen manure, for it is the best manure 
- for use on the farm. : 
Mr. Feucu. I will say that the strawberry growers near 
4 my place collect hen manure by the horseload, and mix it by 
the bushel with loam. They lay it on the barn floor, and roll 
' it with the roller until it is thoroughly pulverized, and then 


strawberries. They say it is the best fertilizer they can get. 


Compared with any commercial fertilizer they can buy, | 


2 they get the best results from hen manure. 


\ 


HEN MANURE COMPARED WITH COMMERCIAL FERTILIZERS, 


Mr. James P. Kine, of Peabody. Mr. President: I under- 
stand that the question is asked whether anyone can tell the 


value of hen manure compared with commercial fertilizers. 
Some six years ago I marked out an acre of land, taking one 


half of it for trial of hen manure, and the other half for the - 


a Stockbridge fertilizer. I paid thirty cents a bushel for hen 
manure, which I consider a fair price, and all that it is worth. 


they mix it by the bushel with the loam, and use it for their | 


3 yn, 
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I must say that on both ends of the piece —it was a piece of 
cabbages —there were as handsome plants as I ever saw 


before or since. That was my experience. But in that year 


I bought one hundred bushels of hen manure, paying thirty 


cents a bushel, and put it on one end of the piece, breaking 


up the land the twelfth of July, and setting out the plants. 
On the other end I used Commercial fertilizer, eight hun- ~ 
dred plants to a bag, which is two hundred pounds. This 


‘was using at the rate of one hundred and twenty-five bushels 
of hen manure to the acre, as near as may be, and I put in 


Commercial fertilizer of the same cost. And the result was, 
I mean to say, that there was no difference in the crops at | 
the end of the season. 


THE: METHOD OF . USING.);IT.: 


Now, as to the method of using it. I took my wagon 


load of hen manure into the field, and mixed it with about — 


one third as, much soil, taking care to have it thoroughly pul- 
verized, until it was nearly fine enough to be sifted. Then I 
took this pulverized manure, and put it into each hill. The 
plants grew vigorously, and the result was about the same. 
Thirty cents a bushel is what: I would pay for hen manure, 
compared with Commercial fertilizer at forty dollars a ton, 
I hardly know which is the cheapest. Of course the Com- 
mercial fertilizer is the easiest to apply to the crop. I should 
suppose that hen manure would be better for the land after- 
ward. I use a great deal of the Commercial fertilizer, which 
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I make and buy a great deal. The conclusion that I have 


come to is that it will pay to pay thirty cents a bushel, and 


that is about all its value. If you pay more you will pay too | 


“high. 


Now, as to potatoes. I have a neighbor who has taken a , 
handled basket of hen manure, and gone over his field, using », 
only one handful to the hill, and the potatoes were the best. 


where the hen manure had been used, and I must confess 
that the potatoes were one quarter more in quantity, by ac- 
tual measurement, than they were in other parts of the field. 
I never saw anything beat it for potatoes. Now, as to corn. 
I have planted \a field, with hen manure in part, and with 
Commercial fertilizer in part, putting the same value of each 


3 On the same size piece of land, with about the same result. 


I would buy hen manure in quantities when I could buy it 
for thirty cents a bushel. 

Mr. Hawkins. Mr. President: As the subject of the value 
of hen manure has been brought up, having a large supply of 


-my own, I will say that the farmers have been willing to buy 
all I would give them at a good price. A gentleman who 


was acquainted at the Connecticut Experiment Station took 


some hen manure there to be analyzed. It was dried and. 
properly prepared, and the result was that they said it was 


worth from one dollar and thirty cents to one dollar and forty 


cents a barrel in comparison with commercial fertilizers, | 
_ That was from fowls fed with a large proportion of meat, 


which probably made richer manure than that from sowlS fed. 
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in the common way, —fed on corn and other common feeds, 
But the farmers have always been willing to pay me from one 
dollar and twenty-five cents to one dollar and. seventy-five 
cents a barrel. Within the last few years I have found a 
market for all the products of my fowls at an ordinary price 
of two dollars a barrel, and have sold it at that price since 
then. They use it for tanning purposes, and ammonia is 


found in hen manure in its cheapest form. They think it is. 
the best way to obtain it, and that is more money than ~ 


farmers can pay me, 


CARE OF THE MANURE, 


AA Question. I should like to ask Mr. Hawkins how he 


preserves his hen manure. He sells it in the spring, I sup- 


pose. How does he preserve it in the winter? 

Mr. Hawkins. The tanners are always ready to take it from 
my farm. 

A Question. Then you do not have to care for it during 
the winter. How often is it taken away? 

Mr. Hawguns. They carry it off as fast as I make a car- 

load. (Laughter.) 

A Listener. A carload! That beats us. 

Mr. Hawkins. I don’t raise it by the peck out there. 

A Question. What do you have to mix with it during the 
winter ? 


Mr. Hawkins. I take pains to keep the fowls in good con- _ 
dition by spreading dry lime and some road dust in their coop — 
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- | have learned a.few things about poultry, and have decided 
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_ to catch the manure and absorb the moisture. Great care 


must be taken to guard against moisture. I have this mate- 
rial which I have thrown in taken from the roost four times 
weekly, and put in a large bin, where it will keep in good 


condition for using. Before using it should be thoroughly 


worked over, and a large proportion of lime or other dry mat- 
ter mixed with it. | 
A Question. You keep it under cover, of course? 
Mr. Hawkins. Yes; it is necessary to keep the water 
from it. 
. Mr. Wittiams. It seems to me, gentlemen, that we have all 
of us learned considerable of hen manure, Supposing that 
we hav. spent time enough upon that, we will take up some 


other subject. Colonel Wilson, of South Boston, is prepared: 
to say something in a general way, and we will listen to him. 
_ Colonel, will you take the platform ? 


REMARKS OF COLONEL WILSON. 


\ 


Mr. Chairman: 1 saw there was a placard posted that 


_this was a Farmers’ Meeting, but I do not call myself a far- 


t 


-mer. Many gentlemen here are poulterers, but I am not a 
_poulterer compared with them. I am simply a victim of the 


hen fever. (Laughter.) As such I appear here to give some 


of the results of my little experience. I have kept poultry at 
different times in a small way for the past twenty years, I 
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that a small flock is the best adjunct to a house or family 
that a mancan have. There is something queer and ludi- | 
Bet... crous in my experience, but I will not attempt to delay the : 
ee! meeting with that. | 
he In December, 1865, I determined to buy a flock of fowls, 
Pe < and sol purchased twenty pullets, — they were spring chick- 
ens,—and a floor-walker to assist their operations, making 
h twenty-one fowls. The cost was seventy-five cents per head. 
a And that you may know how I succeeded financially I will 
say that I kept them for two years and sold them for seventy- 
five cents a head. Consequently I got their use for their ; 
Bo board. Now, after that experience with poultry, I am ready 
a to say that they are very profitable for a family, though I am 
- sorry that I did not keep records more carefully. I kept a 
a | close watch of them for a year, but the last year I was away 
ae considerably, and could not keep count of them. 
| Those fowls began discounting about Thanksgiving Day, 
_ es? and about the first of December they were in full operation. 
a ae _ During the three months of December, 1865, and January and 
February, 1866, the yield from that flock was one thousand 


one hundred and forty eggs, making an average of fifty-seven _ 
eggs per pullet. The cost I did not make so much account . 
of, for I regarded them as profitable, and it was a great plea- a 
sure to me to know that there were profits upon them, though Bs . 
I was breeding for the flavor of the eggs. I watched those eggs oe 


very carefully. When the hens had to forage for food, there 
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was a perceptible difference in the quality of the eggs. And 
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when I gave them good living there was a perceptible im- 
__- provement in the eggs. You could readily have noticed the 
5 difference in the eggs, Iam sure. But I did not look for a 

profit on those fowls, for, like an enthusiastic raiser, I was - 
looking for quality in the eggs. And I learned enough and 
: made enough to be satisfied with the result. 


CARE AND GOOD FEEDING. 


ve | _. From my two years’ experience of feeding fowls, I am sat- 

_ isfied that the best way is to let them feed themselves. I 
| a had pens so constructed that the hens could help themselves 
i whenever they felt inclined to. They were fed equally upon 
Ee # oats, corn, and wheat screenings. The hens could help them- 
ms : _ selves at each, and the result was that about the same quan- 
a tity of each of these kinds of food was used. I made a mush 
e _ also from the offal of the table, the potato skins and meal, 
a and gave it to them, although it is necessary that the ingre- 


o dients of the vital elements of the egg shall be fed. If you 
look at an egg, you will find that it has the greatest combina- 


" tion of vital elements of any one substance. There is nitro- 
gs - een for the muscle, and phosphoric acid and sulphur, which 
iy are the great vital elements of nature, whether of vegetable 
. or animal life. You must give a hen these vital elements if 


_ you confine her ina fixed place where she cannot run at 


a large, as my friend from Lancaster said the other day. Into. 
: this mush I put two large ladlesful of fresh-ground bone every 
S morning, and I added to it still further two dessert-spoontuls 
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of flour of sulphur, and by that means supplied those ele- 


-ments which poultry in confinement cannot get. It is im- 


possible for them to get these elements unless they are sup- 


plied. If you stimulate the vitality of the egg, you will add 


more to its value. Youcan supply these elements by cutting 
up fresh meat and scraps, and you will find they are very desi- 
rable. The scraps contain more of the nitrogen. Nitrogen ~ 
develops the muscle of the fowl. When you press out the 
fat from the lard, and leave only the husk, then you are leav- 
ing the larger proportion of nitrogen. If you can, you should 
reduce the scraps and make them fine, and they will mix more 
easily. I find that the fowl, unless the scraps are crushed | 
rather fine, will not want to take them. They prefer fresh 


meat, and as far as possible I have obtained for them the 


cheap kinds of meat, such as liver and harslets, and keep this 


- fresh meat before them all the time to peck at. 


BROODERS. 


This poultry with which I experimented was not of pure 


blood, but it was very nearly pure light Brahma. I soon 


began to ascertain by experience that those fowls were by 


nature very broody. I tried to conquer their broody disposi- | 


tions. I had some experience which was very curious. I — 


tried to cool them off with water, and I got more water on _ s 


myself than on the hens. It was very laughable, but I soon 


found a way to succeed by studying the organization and con- — oe 


dition of the fowls. A hen does not brood because she has 


\ 
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any great desire for it. It is simply because of the peculiar- 
_ity of the condition she is in, and that is something appointed 


by nature or by Providence. She broods because there is an 
increased heat of the abdomen, and the eggs form a very 
agreeable juxtaposition to the heat of the flesh. That is 
about all the natural philosophy there is in brooding hens, and 
their wanting to sit on eggs. That is about all the observa- 
tion it is necessary to use. Then you must adapt your remedy 
to these circumstances. There was a part of my hen-house 
which I did not use. I had constructed it according to the 


books, and had made a run for the hens. But they did not 


appear to appreciate my care for them, and, instead of enjoy- 
ing themselves ona rainy day, they would scratch indoors, 
inside their coop. So this arrangement was exactly what I 
wanted for conquering this brooding disposition. 1 closed 
one end and put on slats, and put my lady in there witha 


box of corn and a dish of water, and let her stay there until 


her brooding ceased. Forty-eight hours would conquer the 


disposition of the hen to brood. She did not need anything 7 


else done. The use of the cold water enabled the hen to 
cool the heated flesh, and I never had any return of the dispo- 
sition after three days. You can conquer the brooding dispo- 


- sition in three days, or less than that, without any difficulty. 


THE HOUSES. 


With regard to the position of the houses, I think it is very 


' important that they should have a southern exposure, with 
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sun lay in there, making it warm and comfortable. The ex- 
- eavation which has already been mentioned is proper. I 

excavated all the soil from under my hen-house, and filled in 
| with sandy loam. The more gravel you put in the better. 
hee _ You will find that there is danger from moisture, which must 
Pees be carefully avoided. Englishmen cannot raise fowls on ac- 
count of their climate. It is always too moist for them there. 
PN _ Qur advantage is that we have a dry climate, and by proper 
od aa shelter and sandy location we can raise large numbers of 


land should not be used for poultry where you have to drain 
it for cultivation. I remember seeing five hundred fowls of- 
fered for sale at one time. I looked them over, and there 
was not a single family in the whole five hundred which was 


| friable. Every family had individuals in it which showed 

signs of disease. Iam convinced, from my two years’ expe- 
rience, that there is no necessity for disease. It is a wholly 
unnatural condition, and can be avoided if properly guarded 
against, as we have learned from experience. During the two 
years Inever had but one sick hen. She lost her life by being 


not get back, for sbi was found. dead in the snow, ‘She 
_ showed no serious difficulty the day before. I have never 


a large amount of glass on that side. I had glass on the 
south and west sides of mine, so that the noon and afternoon 


__ fowls with safety. Allusion has been made to the fact that 


not diseased. It was the result of damp location. The soil © 
was filled with moisture ; it was close and tenacious and not 


overcome in the snow. She probably wandered off and could © 


Z 
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studied the subject of diseases among hens, but have always 
H made it a point to keep them in good condition, and the result 
was satisfactory. he ae 


ek NESTING. 


In regard to the nesting I would speak more particularly. 
I find poultry-houses where little attention is paid to the 
privacy and secrecy of the nests. The fowl is inclined to be 
5 cute. She likes to get out of the way. She wants to make 
| her nest inthe corner. The nests in a poultry-house should 
be so arranged as to be entered from the rear. They should be 
so that the hen can enter from behind and be enclosed in front. 
You will find an increase in the product, simply because the 
hen will sooner return to laying. Under my roof I had a 
roost arranged in the upper corner. The house was fifteen : E 
feet long, eight and one half feet wide and seven feet high, | 
so I could well stand up under the eaves. There was about © 
Six feet that was partitioned off from the floor about three — ji 
and a half feet high, so that they could run beneath it, That _ ; 
I made tight, to be warmed from below, and ventilated from 
os the top, so as to get adequate ventilation for health. The a 
matter of ventilation must be regarded. Hens want more. Ae 
ventilation in warm weather, and less in cold weather. Bod- 
ily heat is their only source of warmth. You must be careful = 
_ in regard to moisture. There is a large amount of moisture 
ee in the droppings of the fowls, and if it is not guarded against = 
diligently it will produce serious unwholesomeness. It is ot 
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oy much better to remove it as it is developed, say once in two or 
three weeks, as perhaps once a month. The material should 
be put ina dry place. The only difficulty with hen manure 


cause loss in value. It can be dried so as to be put in per- 
manent form, and it will not deteriorate. If dried sufficiently 
~ it can be kept without deterioration. I think that there is 
not attention enough paid in families to this matter, and that 
ce is the particular topic which I would confine myself to now, 
Ss and I feel that my remarks are pertinent to it. Those in- 
| dividuals who feel that they want to keep a stock of poultry 
ee will find themselves mistaken if they do not observe these 
a points. 


ae - GRAVEL AND OYSTER-SHELLS, 


The first suggestion which I offer in regard to keeping 
poultry is that in the house where the fowls are kept should 
ae bea supply of nice gravel and ground oyster-shells to furnish 
material for the shells of the eggs. And I often think it is 
i. -- an excellent method to put in a stone of lime and let it slack 
gradually. The hens like it. They will work it in amongst 


can be obtained, they should be put in for the hens to scratch 
sprinkled occasionally, you will find that the hens have 


sufficient means for keeping clean. This will keep them in 
~ good health and in their best condition. 


is that the moisture encourages those chemical changes which | 


~ 


_ their feathers and protect themselves from vermin. If shells» 


Where those materials are furnished, and sulphur is | 
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These directions can be illustrated from my own experience. | 
The first year I did not make so much account of the product, 
for the supply of eggs was profitable, I saw,at anyrate. But, 
after that, I was more away from home, and during the second 
winter the care of the fowls devolved on the boy who made 
my office fires and did that sort of work. When I got back, — i. 

I found that my hen bank was not discounting worth a cent, 9 & 


- 
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My wife said that it was time a change was made. That was | 


“Pte on ke 
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~ 


in February, 1867, when I found that things were not going — be 
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satisfactorily. The boy was honest, but he was not made for 

a poultry breeder. I took the thing in hand, and immediately 
the hens began to lay. During nine successive days, from 

_. those twenty fowls I received eighteen eggs per day. Thus 

you have the difference between care and the want of care, 

and that will be the experience of everybody who takes 
chickens to care for in these days. They have no means of i 
explaining their lack of proper treatment, and if you do not. 

keep them in suitable condition their only way to manifest 
their displeasure is to stop laying eggs. : 

Nothing more occurs to me now to be said especially, bab! 

if anyone thinks of any inquiry he wants to make of me, I 
should like to answer it. | ee 


‘REMARKS OF MR. CHARLES B. TRAVIS. See 


se Mr. Chairman :— wT come notas a 1 farmer, but I want to Se 
Se word about keeping fowls for pleasure and development. — 


° 
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ae. | : 
i - In 1876 I had a coop of nineteen white Leghorn pullets, and 
c from them, between January, 1876, and October, 1876, I re- 
ae _ ceived three thousand five hundred and sixty eggs, or an 
a average of thirteen eggs a day for the entire time. 
ae I found the white Leghorn too wild, and the result was 
a . that, I changed to the hght Brahma, which I have bred ever 
ee since. I have not bred them professionally, but as a diver- 4 
af sion from business. I was born on a farm, and left it more 
a than twenty years ago, and have raised poultry as a sort of 
“ connecting link between my old pursuits and my present ~ 
x calling. Last year, from a flock of thirty-two pullets and four 
- hens, — thirty-six light Brahmas,—TI received four thousand | 
me _ six hundred and forty-seven eggs, or about one hundred and , 
a twenty-nine eggs per fowl, so that I have always believed 


in the development of poultry. I can say that my manner of 
feeding has been almost exactly what the gentleman from 
_ Lancaster has recommended. In the, morning, especially, 
—— they should have warm feed, and they should always be 
a provided with rowen and cabbages, as he suggested. It is 
wonderful how large a quantity of oyster-shells a flock of fowls | 
will consume. My flock has already used over half a barrel 


PF osincé December. — | ar 
va | jae 
ot LIGHT BRAHMAS AS A VILLAGE FOWL. ee 
eee | ee, aks 
ee In regard to the sulphur and cayenne pepper which is_ a 
-- semetimes used, my experience is that it is not safe. Itis 


| af a, too exciting to the ovaries and leads to the production of soft- 
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shell eggs. In regard to the light PBushind as a village ee + aN 
my place is in Brighton, where I have only thirteen thousand a 
feet of land, and I have raised fifty chickens. In regard to 
the eggs, my experience is that in richness and size the e888.) 4% 2 
of my breed are the best, and I think that my fowls, when ; bey 
laying, are beyond comparison, in my estimation, with any ae 
other breed as a village fowl. On the eighth day of January — ae 
I found in the coop where my pullets had been, an egg, ong 
~ which was the largest I ever saw. I took it into Boston for ‘ 
my friend Putnam to see. It weighed five and a _ half / a 
‘ounces. When broken J found that there were two perfect 
eggs. Theré was one perfect shell inside of the first shell. is 
I have frequently got double-yolk eggs, but I never saw be- a 


ook 
Sor ate 
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- fore two perfect eggs inside of one shell, — each with: dnt 2 is 
| independent shell. oe: ay 
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I want to ask the gentleman tas read the paper how he | a 


xh 
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managed to keep his light Brahmas from laying on too much — se : 
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fat after they became a year and a half old. This peculiarity — | 


mer 3 
¥ = 
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is not from their propensity to sit. That can be broken up ae 
in twenty-four hours, by removing the hen to a cool place, 


- with plenty of water, and if you can give the hen a floor- _ 
walker as companion it will be better. In twenty-four hours 
the desire to sit can be broken up. But the laying onof too 

- much fat is a peculiarity of this breed, and if it can be broken i 1 

_ up I should like to know how it is to be done. — g a 

_ Mr. Fetcu. Any one who keeps light Brahmas sould not: a 

‘- attempt to keep oa young and the old wien together. old 4 ke 
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fowls must be fed very largely on vegetable food, to keep 

them from becoming fat, as has been spoken of. If you take 

care to keep away corn from them, they will lay the second 

year about as well as the first. But if you put the fowls and 

the pullets together, and feed them alike, when the pullets : 

are laying the fowls will not lay, because they have become = 
excessively fat. | 


“JUNO BELLES.” 


I am glad to hear a good word spoken for the light Brah- 
* mas. I expected to be questioned, and came prepared with 
-_ my evidence. In 1873, I think it was, a family of birds, that 
: I called Parepa—a number of members in all—laid for 
: twenty-three consecutive months, without wanting to sit. 
= From those birds have been produced a line, in which, in 
| each and every year, there has been from one to two or three | 
which would not sit the first year. Yesterday morning I 
shipped to Wyoming the last set of birds, which I call Juno 
_' Belles. Among them was one which, since the 28th of 
ve - November, 1883, has not wanted to sit. In this basket I si 
: have twenty-two eggs from my pullets. Sixteen of the eggs 
were laid day before yesterday, and the others were laid yes- 
terday. The reason I did not take all of them from those laid 
a _ the day before yesterday is that there were four which were a 
ee : little thin in the shell. I brought them that you might see the 
- uniformity of the eggs, in color and size. You can take an 
ordinary egg rack for forty-nine eggs, and put it in a box, 


the nest. Yesterday, at two o'clock, there were nineteen eggs, — 


hens, I could not judge whether the four oldest hens were eo 


they were so near alike in every respect. 


; A Gof : Ma a y adit. 
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Se 

| oom ; an 
made of the regular egg-box size, but if you try to put in © Be 
seen 8 | ae 

these eggs you will find that you cannot put in forty-nine 
without crushing. Ma 
CROSSING. ee 

A year ago my friend Williams gave me a fine cockerel, = 
for the purpose of crossing breeds, and I sent him one. 3 
When you cross breeds the first cross may prove to be excel- Dee 
ny A 


lent, or it may prove worthless. But if you continue breed- et 


ing right back you will get rid of the trouble. The cock that 


was sent to him raised chickens that anyone would have | % : 
been disgusted with, From the cockerel that I took home % 


and put with my females, the chickens came out better, and : <a 
I raised thirty-one pullets. I sold some of them for twenty- Me : 
_ five dollars. One of them ruptured herself, leaving me a e 
twenty-seven. They are good breeding fowls, and produce s 
eggs the color and size ofthese. I say they will lay the best 0 


and largest eggs. ‘There is no other breed that will lay eggs" 


solarge. I cannot put forty-nine eggs ina forty-nine egg-rack. 
Day before yesterday, at two o’clock, I found twenty eggs in 


and one hen on the nest. As there were only twenty-seven 


laying short. I could not tell about that. : me 
These eggs are of remarkably even color. A gentleman . 


who was there last week said that, if he should drop one he 2 a 


held among the other eggs, he could not pick it out again, oS ; 


h 
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Many men will go to Mr. Williams and buy a cockerel, and 


come to me and buy a hen, and the result will prove disas- 
eHous. Then Mr. Williams and I are censured, because our 
fowls are not good for anything. When you cross fowls, and 
get results which are not satisfactory, do not cross the breed 
again until you have bred those pullets directly back to their 
own Side, giving a preponderance of blood to the same family 


in which they were raised, and they will come out nice and 
clean. These eggs are from a line that has been brought 
down since 1847, and that is why they are this fine, uniform 
color. Just be sure that you confine yourself, in your breed- 
ing, to a family, and, in order to keep the strain, piaeere the 
male line right through. | 


* 


REMARKS OF MR. LOCKE. 


| If the centleman is through, I should like to ask my 
Brighton friend a question. According to my observation 


among my neighbors and friends, there have been more fail- 


ures from damp ground than from anything else. Now that 
is my trouble. I am not favored with a light soil, and I wish 
to ask my friend from Brighton what soil he has. If the soil 
is a clayey loam, can I remedy it? I have a flock of one — : 
hundred hens. I am pretty successful, but my constant 


trouble is dampness. I believe that the men who succeed 


are the men who come here to talk, and who write -artiv 
| cles for the Ploughman, Nineteen twentieths of those — 
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Saad fail keep their mouths shut about it. aves feel ‘cheep ee : 
| over it. eee 
With regard to the light ratenge: there is a genienae 
eaehiom I know in Lynn, who has kept them between’ thirty | 
and forty years, and it is worth any man’s time and care 
to go and look at them. He would not take any other breed pan 
of fowl if you would pay him for taking them. He has neg 
Aang money by keeping them. He knows all about it. SR 
There is one thing further I wish to say before my friend 
Frock Brighton answers. I started in the business, not for 
the purpose of benefiting myself, but I had some boys and — 
some women friends, elderly women, whom I wished to put 
x into the business. They could not anyone of them afford to 
commence it alone, and so I went into it for them, not that I | 
loved -it or saw anything particularly attractive in it. I do : 
- love eggs, but not the hens, A dog loves me, but I never 
_hadahen show any love for me. I went into it simply to 
} _ test it practically for the boys and poor women; I have come 
to the conclusion that there are three times as many tailors 
’ as there are successes in the poultry bosihess So 
_ I believe that there is not a branch of husbandry in: which 
Stirs have been so large a proportion of failures as in the hen 
_ business, and yet Iam satisfied from the experience of my — 
| Desai and from what I have heard ani ae scan last Saturday, - pee 
: ext you can make it,a success. | ie eA 
: _N ow, I say to these women and boys: : “Don’t come to me, i ak 
Don’t set ep business until ibe | 


aes I cannot teach you. 
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have learned it.” If a boy wants to learn the painter’s trade, es 
he studies it and learns it. If he wants to be a blacksmith, 
he becomes an apprentice to a blacksmith, and learns the 
trade in that way. But if a boy wants to go into the hen 
business, he buys a coop of hens and starts in, and the result ae 
isa failure. If Mr. Hawkins will take a dozen women and a 
boys to learn the business, he will do a great deal of good. 
‘Some will perhaps say that it is not delicate for women to be 
in the business. Well, going down here to the Medical Society oe 


to learn to be a surgeon, is not exactly delicate. But women 


_ go through it, and pretty soon they learn to stand up side by : 
side with the men, and not only study anatomy, but make_ ‘ 
dissections. And that is the only way that I think of by 
which this thing can be made a success. It is to learn from — 


the successful men. 


I have seen five women engaged in the business, and I have f 
never seen one of them that knew the trade. I will not have 
them come to me, for I am only ordinarily successful. I get 


about twice as much from my hens as ae cost me, and that 


is “uke 
/ 


LOVE FOR THE Sues LEADS TO SUCCESS. 


Mr. Travis. In answer, I would say that I think the gen | 
tleman has hit the nail on the head. If my experience is We 
_worth anything, it is that we must avoid,moisture. My coop 
is on the south side of the barn, and it is glazed on the west a 


and south. It isa good place to keep fowls in. is a 


management, why some succeed and others do not, or why ee’ 
three times as many fail as succeed, there is this to be said : ! 
“A person, to go into the hen business, must love it. The dif- eS 
ference between a basket of eggs and no eggs at all lies in . ty 
that, and in the result of the fidelity with which a person will _ : ag | 


ate | , vie 


it is necessary every second year to get in new blood. I 


mention of a statement of mine last week about permitting 
stock to run at large in order to produce healthy eggs, and 
made the statement that if the fowls were fed on sulphur 
their eggs would be as good as if they were allowed to run 
at large. This I know not to be so. The most important 
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high-faced wall and there is good drainage. In regard to the . aes 


attend to the business. Those who are faithful will succeed & 


Take the matter of covering the roost with kerosene oil,— si 
that must be done. You must take the chickens also and use ~ ea 
it as you might use Persian powder. It isa little thing, but ~~ pee 
it must be attended to. — | : Ben 

‘I want to add one more question in regard to the light. yy; ee x 
Brahmas. It is whether he has ever succeeded in breeding é Bs 


inandin. I have been informed that some of the best strains 
have been produced in that way. My own experience is that 


want to raise that question. 
Mr. Hawkins. The gentleman from South Boston made 


thing” connected with their running at large is the exercise, re 
and that they fail to get when they are confined and fed with 
- the sulphur.” It is not so much matter what they get from 
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eur . . hi i eee 
the soil and grass and nature, but it is the exercise whichis 
ni important in digesting these articles and turning them into » 
the natural germ in the egg. No one can make artificial Ve 
, chickens by sulphur or by other means unless nature is well 
| f j | e ‘< e ‘ 
backed up. . Moll aie 
3 LIGHT BRAHMAS AND WYANDOTTES. ae 
\: i ? 
oa In regard to the light Brahmas, as I have made no state. 
* ment in regard to the leading qualities of the Plymouth Rock = 
and the Wyandotte, I want to speak further in regard tol 
| them now. ee 
Thad as good-sized light Brahmas as the average. I paid 


Mr. Felch twenty dollars for a cockerel for myself, but it was 


from a family that came from John P. Buzzell, of Clinton. : as q i 


A bred them for three years, and then returned to Plymouth — 


. | been attended by failure instead of by success. Light Brahmas 
will not lay more than sixty-five per cent as much as the Ply- _ 


Rocks. If I had been obliged to keep them, I should have "y 


-mouth Rocks, on the same feed and with the same care. If 


ae FT had kept them till to-day I should have been in the BOER ee 
| a house. oo ‘ 
ee Some ae ‘of blood might prove different. I discarded. ee 
se acm because they were not as good layers as the Siac 4% a 
By Rocks... Sa ea 
ee aan regard to the Wyandotte, the strain from which my - 
a : "stock is now bred is remarkable. Those that were hatched — | 


gaat season, thirty hens, aycianee twenty-three eggs a oA 
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~ from ee 1 to March 1, and they laid, on an average, one stl 
“hundred and forty-nine eggs apiece in seven months, and twos 
| “hundred and three eggs apiece, on an average, in a year. No. | oN 
5 ' strain of light Brahma in America ever will or ever did pro- me: 
a duce as many eggs as that ina year. [Sensation, laughter, <i ae a 
and applause.] | | ae 


, | Mr. Fercu. I should like to know how you can tell they 
laid two hundred and three eggs? Ican say that T. P. Fay 
had eight fowls that laid one hundred and ninety-two eggs in : a 

a a year, and hatched and reared sixty-four chickens. Last 

. year I had twenty-one light Brahmas from which I sold egos ee 

or for nine weeks, and they laid eight hundred and sixty-six eggs, ‘ ue 

and there is no other breed of fowls that lays eggs which will ° _ ae 

ag o hatch as well. A light Brahma will lay twenty eggs more in i 

a a year than a Plymouth Rock. Iam not ready to say how. ae 

much more a Wyandotte will lay. I will keep my twenty- an 

ae ' seven pullets, and in twelve months they will lay more eggs ? ae 


“than any other breed. 

Mr. Hawkins. Perhaps the sick which Mr. Felch sells 
is iibiierent from those he keeps. 
: Mr. Fexcn. You gia a cock, and that did n’t lay, of 
: "course. 


‘Mr. Hawkins. Of course not, but there should have been. ae 


some laying qualities in his chickens. 
: Mn. FELCH. You bought: of Mr. ‘Buzzell's fasnily, and he | 
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purposes. There was an increased value then attached to < 
overweight. He bred from his heaviest hens, irrespective of — ms 
laying qualities. He was successful in producing beef. They | ; 3 
3 | were a beef strain, not a laying strain. Bs 
& Mr. Wittams. Gentlemen, we have with us to-day a man 4 
who has had great experience, and I feel sure that he wants — , 
to say something. Doubtless a great many here would like “ 
an opportunity to talk, but our time is limited. I allude to é 
James Rankin of Easton, who breeds for his personal plea- 2 

sure. Will Mr. Rankin come up and talk for a few minutes ? é 
Mr. Rankin. I would rather listen than talk. a ‘a 

3 Mr. Wituiams. I suppose that Mr. Rankin knows more | = 

-» about eggs and poultry than all the rest of us put together. | - 

‘ REMARKS OF MR. RANKIN. 
\ A 
a & _ Mr. Ranxu. I will indorse Mr. Felch when he says that er 
: there is no breed of poultry in the country that will lay more — Po 
: eggs than the Light Brahmas. For the past twenty years I ue 
. have been breeding Light Brahmas exclusively for market ; 
cs _ purposes. For the last two years I have introduced Plymouth an 
‘Rocks, being assured that that breed would lay more eggs. I 
ay have now got about equal flocks of Plymouth Rocks and y io 
Light Brahmas. Just as soon as I can get back tothe Light 


Brahmas, I am going to do it. Ido not get more than three 


ce fourths as many eggs from the Plymouth Rocks as I do from 
_ the one Brahmas. : 


DON’T KEEP FOWLS OVER A YEAR OLD. 


oe . think they never lay as many eggs the second year as they. 
do the first. They are brooding, they take on fat, their 
breath gets shorter and shorter, and they become apoplectic. > 
Occasionally you find one dead under the roost in the morning. 
The pullets do fairly, better than the old fowls. Of course 
the Leghorns, being not a broody fowl, will do as well or 
better the second, third, or fourth year as the first. My plan 
x has been to reduce the poultry business to a system as nearly 
as possible by getting out two thousand chicks during the 
latter part of March and April, in order to have the pullets— 


te during the winter. The cockerels, I consider, will sell _ a 


& _ for enough to pay for their own growth and the growth of the 


_ pallet up to the time of laying. I usually intend to make one _ 


» dollar apiece clear on each pullet during the winter, and to sell - 
them June I. They ought to average one dollar apiece, realiz- 
Y : ing about two dollars on each pullet clear of all expense. That — 
iu _ I think a person ought to do in order to claim to be fairly 
"successful... | | 
ae ) | EARLY HATCHING. 


Of course. that is independent of the chicks got out for 


and five hundred in January and February. Pullets hatched — 
‘in that early period begin to lay in July. A great many — 
Diaeosle are denouncing the poultry business as being unprofit- 
able. ‘These persons will often keep a lot of old hens year. 


- [never keep an Asiatic fowl to be over a year old, because : 


pe? 


- broilers, I usually get out from one thousand to one thous- - te . 


ot et 
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gy | after year. They don’t doke hie bc care of their, ogee 
_ They don't attempt to regulate the hatching so as to get higt 


_ prices. They get their eggs on the market just at the time 


ao 

: mY 
-__when the price goes down with a dump, and they don’t bring . 
much. I always keep pullets and set them to work, and keep & ae 
“at aa ae 


ae them at work during the winter. In June, when eggs are 
ee cheap, I let them go. I never hold them after the eggs bee 
come cheap and the fowls become broody. I dispose of them ae 
about June i. If they are kept until October and Novem- is : 
. ber they will weigh about a pound less, and you will suffer fe 
ie a loss of about four cents a pound, which can never be made 
ca up. I never have kept the old fowls on my place through | 
2 the summer. Iclear them out. I find it is the most profit. : 
able thing to be done. That is my course. sige 
at Mr. Witutams. If any gentleman would like to- ask Mr 
Rankin any questions he can do so. | 
_-Mr.G. B. Putnam. The gentleman spoke about raising one — ae : 
thousand or two thousand chickens. I would like to know. 


- whether they are hatched by hens or by incubators. It must i 


oe be difficult to find enough sitters to hatch out that number ee 
Eee: of early chickens. 


Mr. WituiAms. That shows what a modest man Mr. ne 


kin is, He is the proprietor of the Monarch incubator, and 1 i 
did not allude to it eet eae | ‘ot 


inte INCUBATORS, 
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fowls for thirty years, and sixteen years ago I commenced the 


- With the old-fashioned incubator and the hen there was little 
‘ sometimes both failed. About four years ago I gave up the 
hen entirely. If I had to go back to the old hen I should 


give up the business, My patience has not increased with — 


} Od One incubator will do the work of fifty hens. You 
need only to spend about ten minutes a day on one to get a 


_ twenty-five per cent better hatch than by any other way. 


- You can keep your hens and set them to work laying instead 
ay of hatching chickens. I think that is much more profitable. 


: Isaw by reading the result of last week’s debate in the > 


Piviehonan that Mr. Hawkins took exception to the artificial 
growth of chickens. He told us his experience, and, accord- 


y ing to his own acknowledgement, he has made a failure. He ~ 


on a few years ago, undertook to raise hens onalarge scale inthe 


‘bators. 'F do all my hatching artificially. I have been raising | * a 
4 use of incubators, I run them side by side with the old hen, 


choice. Sometimes one failed, sometimes the other, and 


Re occupies with his efforts in this line the place of those who, 


a . natural way. They made a failure of it. Butitneveroccurred 


to them that it was due. to any fault on their part. They re 


: condemn the whole system. The system failed, they assert, 
not. they. They say to-day that the poultry business cannot > 
be made successful ona large scale, No amount of argument _ 


epepition. 


= will convince them. oe beet aes bebuBiEs about the same A 
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ue failed, but the system. We can bring forward, as proof of our : ie 
pei: position, numbers of men who are breeding poultry by artifi- ‘i of 
oe cial means, and successfully, who would not go back to the oe 
a. : old method on any account. Yet he will not be convinced. i 
ers “i 


| Tam not speaking in the interest of any particular incubator. 
; Tam simply talking about artificial hatching. I believe that. ee 
os there is as much difference between the natural and the arti- 
ficial hatching as there is between hand-work and machine- — 


et work in large manufacturing establishments. i 
aes ; oko te 
a REMARKS OF MR. HAWKINS. : 
PMY. ree ; aay 
Ne Mr. Hawkins. Mr. Chairman, we are not here to-day to 
om praise up some particular incubator or to condemn it. We | 
ee mi! “are here not to laud one particular breed of fowl to the ex- ae 


pulsion of all others. We are here to present to the farmers 
ot New England the results of our experience, that they may po 
"profit by them. What statement I have made in regard to 7 


artificial incubation I have said with no feeling against the ‘ 
‘manufacturers, but for the benefit of the farmer. I have said <2 Ms 


it not from the hearsay of others, but from my own experi- — oe 
ence with them of ten years. Friend Rankin says that if ; a 
_ acknowledge that I have made a failure with incubators. | \— 


oo? true, but not till after giving them the most ‘PEGE con- oe 
se. Be 
dition and constant care and judgment. eet 
In the spring of 1882 I put five hundred eggs dhto an: in- oe 
or cubator, and five hundred under hens at the same time. © Four s ie 
ane. : ' as ee. : i . . oe aes 
eT, BRIN wt ae: Ra EN Se a 


2 - hundred and twenty chicks were hatched by the hens, and te 
__ three hundred and fifteen by the incubator. All were placed 
with hens out of doors, and fed alike and at same times. At | 
= the end of three weeks ninety-five per cent of those hatched - 
Y _ by hens were growing thriftily, and over ninety per cent of 
the artificial chickens were dead. | Bie - aes 
Perhaps this may be an extreme case, but my experiments a 
in this line have been attended by similar results at differ-) = 
ent times. With my manner of setting hens I can care for : 
ig 4 three hundred sitters, covering four thousand eggs, with a 
oF “half hour’s time daily. The time required to attend to the eo 
a same number of eggs in incubators would be much more, and e | 
the incubators to contain this number of eggs would cost 
eight hundred dollars, The value of the setting hens would 

be only one hundred and seventy-five dollars, and they will — 
_ be worth as much after they have raised the brood of chicks ee 
Be be as before. ees | aS oe : 


oe THE PLYMOUTH ROCKS AND LIGHT BRAHMAS. | os , 


A dither advantage in allowing the fowls to sit in the 
spring is that they will lay later into the fall, when eggs are 
2 _ higher than in the spring, when they are resting. The cost 
— _ then of hatching with the fowls is xothing, and really an. 


oe advantage in securing autunin eggs. So, in discussing the 
Ms “merits of the different varieties of fowls, we want the ioe A 


that will yield the most profit to the farmer. Comparison 
i en been made between the Plymouth Rock and light | 


Brahma. My experience has always been this: The Py. 


: a mouth Rock begins to lay at six months of age, while the 


~ Brahma does not commence till eight months old. Plymouth | 
- Rock pullets hatched at the same time as the Brahmas have 
laid at least two dozen eggs when the Brahmas begin. These 
eggs will pay the cost of raising the pullet; so at eight 


ie “months from time of hatching we have a Brahma pullet that 


has cost us seventy-five cents, and a Plymouth Rock pullet 
that has cost us nothing. Thus we can hatch the Plymouth 
Rock two months later in the season, and get good winter 
_ Tayers. 

Now for their market qualities. The hght Brahim is the 
- larger, and is slow to mature. The Plymouth Rock is fit to 


kill at any time after it is six weeks old, always being plump | 
ae and yellow. At this age, and until five to six months old, the : a 


_ Brahma has but little meat on its bones and is unfit for market. 


among the farming communities throughout the land. 


Me a little talk, 


_ When it has come to a salable age, the price is lower, and a ap 


Six- pound chicken will bring no more in the market than. a 


ae 4 ’ three- pound chicken three months earlier, while the cost has 3 
: _ been at least three times as much. These are advantages to _ 


be looked into by the farmer, and the best proof, in my mind, 
that the Plymouth Rock is the acknowledged farmer's fowl he 
today is the great demand for pure-bred males of this breed 
Mr. WitutAMs. Gentlemen: If Mr. F. A. Houdlette, Or 
- Waltham, is in the audience, we would like to have him "Be 
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REMARKS OF MR, HOUDLETTE. 


4 


Mr Chairman and Gentlemen: I don't iin that I can vad pe 
: _ very much to what has already been said in favor of poultry he 


ie raising, and certainly I need not say a word in order to add 
to the interest of raising it on a large scale. 
es, FANCY BREEDS. . 7 eas cy | 
4 My experience has been entirely with fancy breeds, that is, « s 
cs “raising thoroughbred poultry. Some ten years ago, being os 
~ pressed with business, I thought I must have something out- 
_ side of it to take up my mind. Consequently, I went into | 
the poultry business. My first experiment was with barnyard | 
- fowls of almost every kind you could think of. ree 
It is sufficient to say that the experiment lasted only 2 fo f 
"very short time. I got thoroughly disgusted with poultry ee 
_ raising in that line. I then took up thorough breeds, trying | Ug 
: - the white Leghorn, and bred that for two or three years with | 
quite a good deal of success. Perhaps I had some of the ae os 
si best birds that there were in New England. I made no show — ne 
of them myself, but some of my birds crept into the es 
So the exhibitors were successful more than is usual, But 


os . | _ they were never enough of a fancy breed for me, and my 
me attention was then called to some of the more fancy breeds, 


x eee crests and beautiful plnmese . —— up “ bee: 


Roe. other kind I have known, having bred several other varieties. — ; m 
Ay IT have bred the Houdan for several years. Ido .o0t consider a ie 
it a practical fowl for our farmers, any more than any other 

= fe crested breed, for the reason that they cannot take the care __ 
of them that they need. While they are able to bear any oY 
amount of cold weather, and almost any amount of heat, ; 


; which is a fundamental consideration, yet they are notableto 
S 44 bear exposure to the storms, or to the snows, without suffering 

is : much, and for this reason, their crests being large, and get- 

ae ting full of water, are liable to freeze, and then it is just the 


of trouble. 


moh ie the spring or fall, my children and the man would run to get — 


them under cover, lest they might get in the way of contract- 


ing some disease. From that source I had much experience 
PRS : 


a . My friend ;Aldrich, in Hyde Park, was my great competitor 


continued. I bred them for three or four years before they 


Co. | same as it would be with us if we put our heads into a bucket ‘ 
of ice. They would get cold and roup, and have a great deal - 


When we had those birds, whenever a storm came up in 


ae - with poultry diseases. I got so I could be quite successful 
3 - in raising these birds. I was as successful as any of them. : 


id - in’ New England. We had it nip and tuck wherever we. 
4 2 went. At last he decided that he would go out of the 
ee business. I always thought he was a long-headed man, and 
I followed his example. We went in to the American Sea 


_ bright, now the Wyandotte. He gave up soon after, but Po e 


- were adopted into the American wi aaieemo I have bred them ae : 
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f oe 


i 
~ purely Som: a. fancier's: standpoint, and was quite successful | 


ear P 


x cae the breeding; 


ORIGIN vst THE NAME WYANDOTTE. 


In’ 1883 the new tarieties came up for discussion at Wor- 


— before the American Poultry Association, and, among. 
Pe - others, these birds were presented for acceptance. A variety — a 
e ‘of names were offered for adoption, among them the Colum- | 
2 bias, and a very eccentric friend from Worcester, who thought | 
. he had hit upon just the thing, when asked for his opinion, 
“ y took the old name, the honored Ambright. Several other. ed 
me _ names were placed before the Association. | Loe 


On my own part I had studied up some in regard to tee 


ee moridin of the birds, that is, in what place they originated and 


Sing” S 


i what stock a came from, and sae up my mind, before any 


me should be some of our naneiial names. The breed Orie 


ae nated near the shores of Lake Huron, in the vicinity of De- 
: - troit, and in that locality, among the first to raise them was 
one of the first breeders at that time, though we don't hear 
so much of him to-day, Mr. Whitaker, of North Adams, who 
= a “was well known through all that section. I made up my mind 


‘ at that time that some of the Indian names would be best. © “ae 
~ In order to understand my feeling, you should know that — 
- kee I was quite a boy my father was a shipbuilder in. the : 


: = s Maine. He built several vessels, and I was launched | 
e He called her the Wyandotte, and that name 


a ‘ 1 12. ; THE RAISING AND MANAGEMENT OF POULTRY. : m i 
y s has always been fresh in my mind. In looking up the differ- | Ros 

: ent tribes that lived near and around the lakes, especially on 
3 ‘near Detroit, I found that the Hurons and Wyandottes occu- | Be 

-’ pied nearly all that territory. The Wyandottes were the a 
» , noblest of the tribes. I adopted that name for my part, and — a 

; : intended to push it for all it was worth, When new names” | : ao 
\ came up in 1883 these were presented. | Finally my eccentric. | . — 

; friend was so persistent for Ambright that we allowed him to | bi i 
es ee make a suggestion that three names should be placed before. te 
the committee on the acceptance of new breeds by the Asso- | ins a 
Ve ciation. Ambright was named for one, the Columbias for is 
Us another, and Wyandottes last. Suffice it to say that “Wyane a 
: dotte”’ was accepted, and perhaps I have the honor to be the } ‘ 
‘ one who placed that name before the publie. EARS x 
a _- A great deal of criticism was raised at first over the new a ee 
: : breed, but I think there is no other that poultry breeders are 13 
hy. < ‘tore interested in — and I think my friends Mr. Felch, Mr. no 
phe Williams, and Mr. Rankin will say so. There has neverin — ce 
} > all the history of poultry in this country been a breed carried — o 
: me with such a boom as have the Wyandottes. for two years. win a 
By is almost impossible to supply the demand for that particular co 
a variety. | 7 
: et would like to say, in regard to breeders wad fanciers ania i 


i As as broad a distinction between breeders and fanciers as we 
vee can imagine. A fancier is one who breeds from a standard, - 


i 
; | 
~, ¥ ‘ . 
ae ' x 
4 is : 
| . 
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a i. and is practically satisfied to breed his fowls to it. He eae a ig 


: others who simply raise poultry in the ordinary way, there | 4S 4 a 
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. toe iin with that end in view, cave he icons ft theta spe- y 
- cial purpose. You will find them always i in the same line, 7 Bc 


while raisers of poultry are simply those who get one or an- _ ne . 

4 Bloor breed for the sake of raising a large amount of stock _ “ae 
: and advertising their eggs for sale, and you will see that there 
f is great. difference in the prices of eggs in the two different Ae 
ms a classes. The real fancier, who has taken a tremendous sight a 
ei pains, cannot afford to sell his eggs at the same prices as z 
_ those who have bred from fowls which they have bought in- oe ‘ 
pe: differently, and the eggs really differ in their intrinsic value. a iG 
_ In one case eggs can be bought for one dollar and in the | i 

| other for from three dollars to ten dollars, as the she geis. 1B ve a 

- placed before the public. «~ oe ee 
a oy THE ECONOMIC POINTS OF POULTRY. a 
“Thy regard to the economic points of poultry, I think noth- — ee 

ae has been said either last Saturday or to-day, and that is oy 

a “one of the qualities a breeder has in viewif he is honest and 3 os 
- _ teliable. In the first’ place, he will aim at that particular ee ) 
a strain which will lay the most, the largest, and the best-sha ped a 
| “eggs. Secondly, he will aim at symmetry and size, and the me re: 
~ economical qualities of the fowl as to flesh; and last, but not nae ms 
: least, he will have regard to the beauty of the plumage. | : 
| - These are the main points for the breeder, and always have | as 

, ‘been so on the part of those who have simply raised poultry | ae 

: o for the sake of development. One of the most economical : | 


‘ et of the Wyandotte fowls is their conmpact ea of form. 


x” 


They are quite different in this respect from other fowls. 


Most of the varieties in their early stages you may say are : 
- gawky, like a Newfoundland pup. They grow up quickly, and . 
are awkward and out of shape. The Wyandottes are different — é: 
from that, by coming to their rotundity of form quite early and © 


maintaining it to the end. They will also make the best 
. broilers early. 4 oe : 
- Another desirable quality is the tremendous quantity of : 
breast-meat they have. When a fowl is placed on the table 
we want to take off broad, long slices of breast-meat, and the 
development of these parts is a a. peculiar feature of this 


_ variety. wees - 
The birds seem, when running on the ground, to be of about | : i 
three or four pounds’ weight, but when dressed you will find © 
them weighing from six to eight pounds. These are facts, as 
I can prove to you at my place. ae a 
Tam situated now ona place that is not quite satisfactony y : 
to me. There is much dampness, owing to a very high wall 
on the north side, which turns the water off the table land, 


ae _ where my place is. I have a very beautiful place of some : 


e _ four acres, but where the poultry is, the water comes through 4 


greatest dticaluy. Where I was a year ago, I had little. 


peeks, in regard to the sickness of the birds, but here it : 


_ seems as if we had to watch all the time in order to obviate 


‘ 2 “Poultry raisers are now asking for this strain, and 6 -day — ; 

you will see them mentioned in almost all the papers. I~ 

- should not attempt to elucidate this point in the presence of 

. Mr Felch, for he has demonstrated it and shown from cae 

e -amount of eggs every day that this is simply the best strain. 

& Each and every breeder has an ideal in his mind in regard to 

| _ what he wants, and he breeds with that purpose in view, and 

ine he continues breeding from one side to the other carefully, Ne | : 
pring record of all his matings, and so finally he obtains er 
“his ideal in a breed and so produces a strain. | 


Ke | MARKING THE Aegan 


We fanty breeders, in order that we may keep a record of | 


a . our birds, mark them, and the simplest way of marking them hee 


—° order to distinguish the different families and the different 


ae eaeah is to use a little punch. This is the one which aS 


use [holding it up] and in five or six pens of birds you can so. 


3 * ovary the markings of the fowls that you can get any combi- _ ist 


nation you will be likely to want. So youcan continue down. 


- through a whole strain from the beginning to the end. I take a ‘e : 


the chicken for marking as soon as it comes out of the shell, 


= # if I can. I punch, say right through the web between ie fe A 


_ first and second toes, taking care, as I press the punch, not to. Ne 


cut the flesh. I place the foot of the chicken on a piece of — 


“oft; pine wood while punching it. The chicken will hardly 


= _ notice it it at all: The hole grows as the chicken pia and ibe: 
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an, that way, we can 2 keep x ipoeaed of our flocks. 


a series of jmarks for several years. The yack of tha; is, is 


ee ‘that when a person is known to do that sort of thing, he ae 
oe relied upon to produce blood which is distinct from all others, 
Re AaL. 1 were in the Light Brahma line I should go to such men ? i 
as my friend Williams, or Mr. Felch, or Mr. Comee, whom ay De 
_ have known to be very particular in breeding, in order that i: | 
: “might: get the proper blood, and not be deceived in a fowl | 
| which had not been Ua vestiea ted: and which I could not Ga 


REASONS FOR HIGH PRICES, 


As an illustration of that, will say that. nat year’ ve 

; _ Wyandotte: cockerel went through the shows and won almost ; 

. : every premium, I was almost afraid of the. reputation of My 

‘t | own, In order not to be defeated IT made up my mind to buy if 
‘ him. I did buy him for forty-five dollars, I have him now, 

es ae but, after having bought him I made up my mind I shou 

bs look into his ancestors, _I went over fifty miles to the plac e 

where he was hatched, and when I got into the man’ $) yard te 


et 


. saw | ai ews ‘agian aig haloes about. I said to him : ee Ba 


Ms 


ww 
age 


| ‘old and 1 the result As s that Thave 1 not “bred from iat ae | 


wold Shion inte: fins ; flock uate which would take ‘ 
; ny oe: 


! 


5 Phey are worth it to you and to anyone who wants to 
Hh ist: “renew the blood in his yard. It is some expense to us. Mr. : 
/Felch, Mr. Hawkins, or Mr. Williams and other.breeders will xu va 
We spend hundreds of dollars in order a 
oS improve our “Fock and the farmers are indebted to the | 
_ fanciers and honest breeders for such results as we have | 


We are sometimes called hen-men. We have in our ranks, 7 
Ploigrass, lawyers, and the best men in the country wherever | 3 


“you. go. If you will go to one of our poultry shows, or to. 
~ some of our meetings, you will find with us some of the best 
: Bas in the SOUMES shi daca in the poniltry oe 
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STATISTICAL, 


_ If France, with an area of 204,147 square miles, of which 
ab 98,460 is capable of cua sbceic jail more than $200, a 


oe “seen ce the United States, with an area of Be 587,681 square” 
‘tniles, of which 1,700,000 is capable of cultivation, ‘shone 
with the same care and labor realize from the same source 


ae present population of that country is 38, 805,788, which — 


: would give each individual— if an equal division of the land : ee 

was made — two acres of soil capable of cultivation ; whereas _ ies S 

Oy, the population of the United States is 55,000,000, which, un- ae 
_ der the same allotment, would give about twenty acres of ‘good : 
| land to each inhabitant ; hence, this country is as capable of ‘ 


eens a - population of 5 ns 000,000 as France. is oe sus- pe 


Ds a that I benoit believe is a little more ‘otis than you 
; e and I are worth. 
It will be remarked by those who have not given the food 


yy } Piesciy of this country thoughtful consideration, or the ulti | 


3 mate population and productiveness that attention which it 


ms 
a 


peers: * et the writer of = article is Yin and en-, 


55, ,000,000 people eat so much in one year, how much will | 
ae 550, 000,000 eat in the same time? Belgium is one of the 
| smallest powers in Europe; its area is 11,373 square miles, : 
and its population is about 5,253,821. It is the most densely ae 
populated country in the whole world, and about sixty per a 
cent of its area is under the most exhaustive cultivation, _ a 
Mt that being all of it that i is capable of producing good crops. » 
es Bor. order ae the extent of the country may be more ens 7 


Po — times greater; and this little country produae a : 
-nually, as shown in the statistics of that country, 274,967,824, * 
7 sag on or —. ent eggs for each man, woman, and child i in 
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the food necessary for home consumption, and where a vast ~ ay ) 
rey. amount of labor and money is expended on the cultivation ai a 
ri the soil.” It is stated that under the system of farming which, a he 
hee from necessity, the farmers there are compelled to adopt, they a 
make no profits on their crops, and it is only by the strictest a 
economy that they are able to eke out an existence. 


is _ I refer to this particularly because some urge that | our Aa 
: pee poultry raising is not profitable, but it need not beso. e 
aS : fe If such results are obtained under such unfavorable cir. | as 
ia cumstances, what may not be accomplished in a country as. oe 
fee favorably situated as ours is? Our soil yields up in abun- | an 
Se dance the richest food in return for the slightest labor, and a 
ae? enough grain of all kinds is wasted in the United States atte: pe. 

_ nually to support the population of Belgium with the same a ms 
: * ee sage use they now make of their own productions. ee 


xs : So long as the poultry and eggs produced in the United . 
A States are insufficient to meet the demands for home con- sae 


re sumption, this industry should be fostered and encouraged in 
every possible way. The farmers must be brought to a reali- a i. 
ee zation of the fact that it is to their interest, financially, to _ “a Ds 
: : “pay more attention to this branch of their business, and as oe 
can a as they come toa correct understanding of the case they a. 


~~ will j improve their fowls, and take more and better care ae = : 
. _ them, and thus they will increase the profits of the business, - Cs a 
4 - shut off importations of eggs and fowls, and, by becoming | x oe 

; —slfsustsining likewise become independent of outside inflae— Ke 
‘G ences s and surroundings. , “ 


s ountry at: heart, to encourage the retake possible ‘ye eS eS 


: oi of any pales that we can Wa with one eae. 


. she! aibecosipelveast bowls are as i ocunt superior to on insted : . s 
c . fowls as the Herefords, —— and anes nei the 


ye eM a great deal of valuable ES for which we ‘may : 
: oe be. — as farmers and as Hate of baie ne +a | 


In E decgh, I “ill: announce that. ne next meeting, pote | 
from: to-day, will take up the question of the “ Potato,” anc 
4 discussion will be opened eb Edmund reas of Hing 
> ie aks bepsides| ites chic ares 
r. Hersey wants to ‘make a . statement, 


yea; 


aed 
3 sip F 
} 


4 \ L 


-REMARKS: {OF : MR, HERSEY. 


Pepriyard and other fowls in the United States was 125, 507. 
322; this number, at 50 cents each, would be worth $62,757 3y- 
661, which must be considered the capital stock. ‘Supe 
ce that on an average the birds are kept two years, it would | 
 . the raising annually 125,507,322 chicks, half of them ae 
. ae small birds. Thus, if the old — is not ince i 


: The amount of eggs 
produce i in the year 1880 was see 753; 661 dozen, wht at 


i ng aoe otal ee income of the ae of the United States 


: Ofc course, you understand ¢ that all tet we are now disc 


is the amount ‘of chickens which are : Foe yee That We 4G 
: Si yap ele 


it 


3 i “have got very erie the amount of maltese in the wa bs ; 
‘ ‘States at that time, there can be little doubt. The cen- : 
sus ‘was taken very carefully by a large force. Gentlemen ~ & 


tes ry 
Pk * ; 
3 aise 


Av ge “may take this matter up, and estimate it as they please. Ft 

| “ a man believes that more than a dollar’s worth of. chickens _ 

é is was raised from each hen, he will increase the amount which | 
as have mentioned. If he thinks that a hen is worth more 
| ~ than fifty cents, he will increase the value. If he thinks that _ 
5, hen is worth less than fifty cents, he will decrease the. 

; ‘value. Thus he will vary the apparent value of the poultry 

yee interest in the United States. It seems that there is no- 

=: other possible way by which we can get at the value of ie 
f poalty interest. We,cannot estimate that there isa certain ‘ 


q _ amount eggs ae in each cue ora certain amount | 2 
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van os. who don’ t sell sheds eggs for from eight to mp 
a cents a dozen, as they are sold in many places. We must 
look over the country at large. While there may be extreme Xs 
high: prices in one place, in another place there may be. sot 


: extreme low Ree That is the wider aioe of. om 


Here you okt to one extreme. 
Mr. Fetcu. I think I went to the other gah | 


vel eivecotit: “f got a grocery man to show me the cman 
Be ef eggs he sold and the price, and most of our ‘people had 

| on for over thirty dollars a year. There is where I want to 
| A from the statistics, and I es it is “ experience of aes 


we aS. 


ent to the meat t market and ps le that the average amo nt 


i 


ae not hesitate t ae > accept these figures. On the Pa 


t 
Ay es ieee 
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_ of eges, for ne a few pee Take the 16 ,000, 000, 
families. in the country to-day, and they will consume in a: : 


Ge year, at the average price, enough eggs and poultry to make 
4 pees, 000,000. Cut it down if you please to $400,000 000. 
That, in my honest belief, reat Midd four sevenths of te ; 
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re: | BO Bibckotoné Street, Boston. : 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


POULTRY SUPPLI a 


WHEAT, AND WHEAT SCREENINGS, BEEF AND PORK SCRAPS, OYSTE! ~ 
SHELLS (of all grades), CHICKEN FEED BONE (all sizes), “RAN- _ ve 
DALL’S” AND “IMPERIAL” EGG FOODS, ROUP PILLS, ¥ ee: 
EVERYTHING IN THE POULTRY SUPPLY LINE. eae 


mi BOSTON FERTILIZER, ~ MARKET GARDEN " 


iy Especially for the Garden. 
: BG FINE GROUND BONE AND POTASH FOR THE LAWN. 


ee OFFICE, 59 BLACKSTONE ST., BOSTON. — He 


el MILLS, CHELSEA STREET. “ 
| win Ane o* 


- SE ADOUARTERS 32 


IIN NEW ENGLAND FOR 


POULTRY SUPPLIES. 


OF ALL KINDS. 


: oy Se icted and American BIRD SEEDS of every variety. Get our prices neta : 
Sek | - placing your orders. aha 
x | °C. H. THOMPSON & GO. | 


‘Y1 CLINTON, 80 & 82 SOUTH MARKET STREETS, BOSTON, MASS. ies 


>, ‘THOMAS W. LUDLOW, YONSERSG 


a Eggs for hatching, guaranteed freshand pure. B.B.R.and 8. D. W. Exhibition Games, Andalu- 

of . -gians, Jap Bantams. Eggs, $3 per 13. Red Pyle Games, Claiborne crossed Sefton, and Stonefence a 

ee hae LT GAMES, Houdans, Langshans, Wyandottes, S. G. ’Dorkings, P. Cochins, W. C. B. Rolish, Di 

os _ Brahmas, B. B. R. Malays, r Rocks, Black and Brown Leghorns, 5. 8 Hamburgs, B. B. R. Game 

: and G. Seabright Bantams, White Guineas ; Eggs, $2 per 13. Pekin Duck k Eggs, $2 per 11; By 
Holland Lurkey Eggs, $3 per 9. \>Fowls for sale. All premium stock 


BLACK GAM Fowrs 


| Can you equal in form or feather this beautiful variety of game fowls? I think they are un- 
surpassed for beatity, courage, exhibition, and laying qualities. My strain has been matched with 
Leghorns and Plymouth Rocks the past ‘year, all under the same conditions, and I find the Black 
- COLI are the best layers I ever knew., I also breed one of the choicest herding strains of | 

ipa SHEPHERD DOGS rh this country, and have pups for sale at alltimes. 7 

WIS; GC: BASS, 139 ore Main: nase Woonsocket, ea L. Hs 


ie purpose fowls in existence. 
reasonable prices. 
trated circular and price-list. 


481 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Copn 


: “Langshans, Plymouth ‘Rocks, Royal Black Javas, and Wyandottes, the best generale 

Eggs, $2 per 18, $8 per 26, $5 per 52. First-class fowls at_ 

Dogs, Rabbits, Ferrets and Guinea Pigs. 

If you want good stock at reasonable prices, I can fur- 

| nish it. I don’t deal in poor stock, and cannot compete with those who do. 
ae by “‘Standard ”’ for sale at any price. 


Send stamp for illus- ae 


No fowls 


‘ocala W. S. POTTER, 


‘and R. GC. Brown Leghorns, 


wand Black Cayuga Ducks, Bronze Turkeys. 


Manager, 181 Wethersfield Avenue, Hartford, Conn. oe ; 


ae RICHARD YOUNG, Morton, Del. Co., Pa., Mg! 
& feeder of Light and Dark'Brahmas, Partridge, White, Black, and Buff Cochins, Langshans, Black 
davas, Wyandottes, W. C. Black, Golden, Silver and 
Golden Seabright, Silver Seabright, White Booted, Black African, _ 
Silver Duckwing, B. B. Red Game and Pekin Bantams, b. B. Red Games, Rouen, Ay lesbury, Pekin 
Eggs for Sitting. None but the Best. Wr ite for cir cular. 


White Polish, White, Brown, R. C. White ~ 


GEO. BATSFORD, Locke, N. Y., breeder 
of Rose-comb B. Leghorns and §. S. Hamburgs. 
Stock first-class. Eggs, $2 per 13, $3.50 per 26; 
good hatch guaranteed. Chicks for sale in their 
“Season. 


H. F. WILCOX, Long Branch, N. J., breeder 
of | pure Croad strain Langshans. 1 am now book- 
i oe orders for eggs for hatching — $2 per 13, $3.50 
e 26. 


pow, DAVIS & CO. (established 1866) 
wholesale dealers in Ground Beef Scraps, Ground 
yster Shells, Crushed Bone and Bone Meal. 14 
vhatham street, Boston. 


| ‘EXPRESS POULTRY YARDS. Won Ist 


on Rose-comb Leghorns at Fanciers’ Show, New 

York city. Send for circular. Eggs, $1.50 per 13, 
$2.50 per 26; and first-class Plymouth Rocks. 
. B. SHERRY. proprietor, Stony Brook, N.Y. 


5 DR. J. SCHILLING & SON, Louisville, 
Jhio, importers and breeders of Oriental Rollers, 
outers, Fans, and Baldheads. St. Andreasberg 
nd Harz Mountain Canaries, Light Brahmas, 
ilver-Laced Seabright Bantams and Guinea 
Pigs. | Stock for sale at all times; circular free. 


FF. A. SEYWERT, 153 Dodge Street, Cleve- 
 tand, O., breeder of pure Langshans. 


» oe a pair of Langshan cockerels for sale, 


Eggs, $3. 
‘ie ‘Setting, or two settings $5; orders booked: 


JOHN & P. E. SPAHR, Carlisle, Pa.,breed- 
ers of White, Black, Butf and Par tridge Cochins; 7 eS 
Light and Dark Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, W. — hs 
F. B. Spanish, W. C. Black, Bearded White and aa 
Bearded Golden Polish, Hamburgs, and R. B. a 
Red Games. Eggs, $2 per 13. yo, 


C. B. ROPES, Danvers, Mass., breeds Wy an- 
dottes, Dark Brahmas, Black Javas, Plymouth 
Rocks. Wyandotte and Dark Brahma eges, $1.50 
for 13; Black Javaand Plymouth Rock, $1 for 13, 


BOALT’S POULTRY YARDS, Lakeside, 
Ohio, breeder and shipper of Land and Wat rt a 
Fowls; Chester White and Berkshire Pigs; = — 
Scotch Terrier and Red Irish Setter Dogs; Part- _ 
ridge Cochins, Light Brahmas, Plymouth Rocks, 
Black Javas, Langshans, Wyandottes, eee e Ag 
Leghorns, Brown Leghorns, Pekin Ducks, Toul- 
ouse Geese and Bronze Turkeys. Stock for a < 
Eggs in season. Stock first-class. 


> see 


WILLIAM A. KIRBY, New Bedford, Mass., _ 
has for sale a fine lot of Light Brahmas, Felehs?'¢¢ 
strain, that score high. Also, is a breeder of 
Wyandottes and Rose and Single-Comb Brown — 
Leghorns. Will sell eggs for setting in the sea- a 
son. A ee 

LANGSHANS, from stock imported from 


Croad ; also Rhodes and Halladay stock. “ae 
G. E. PHELPS, 496 Mill St., Springfield, Mass a 


/1865. 


y eg 
; ee 
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H. N. AVERY, — 


96. North Market Street, Boston, Mass., 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 


POU] LT RY. SUrEL LIE aS, . 


1885, 


oP Ne Ae Bo PD ae Pe eee on WAS Eee 
: : 4 , > 
x f 


HIGH FARMING WrrHouT MANURE. 
A Lampiritet ; 


. COMPRISING SIX LECTURES ON AGRICULTURE, 
a Nes BY GEORGE VILLE. Ohi ia 


Mf pg Paper, 16mo, pp. 108. 25 cents. 


yi Mailed to.any address on receipt of the price by the publishers, 


ay | CUPPLES, UPHAM & CO., 


283 WASHINGTON STREET, | JBOSTON, MASS, . 


_ “KING PHILIP” POULTRY YARDS, WALTHAM, MASS. 


ag Breeders, Fanciers, or Farmers requiring first-class 
stock, either to start with or to introduce new blood, can 
nom twely" upon. getting satisfactory stock from my yards. 

Re My aim is to rear birds that will produce the most econo- 


CT dae ea “mical qualities, viz., Eggs and Poultry, combining at the 
«game time beauty of plumage, with hardiness and early 
20,7». maturity. 

pak wees I am often asked, 

| “What ‘strain’? my 


\ birds are from??? My 
fH answer is, ‘ They are a 
distinet strain’ by 
themselves.”? Six years 
ago, when began, there 
were no strains known 
havingspecialties worth 
mentioning. My breed- 
ing during these years 
_has been with one aim, 
_ viz., as mentioned in 
‘the paragraph above; 
and toshow my patrons 
that I had some good 

4 birds to start with, I 
_ printacutof theparents 
nt King Philip Ist. 
es his cut was made from 

a photograph, now in 
Tay. possession, taken 
from life. Ihave never bred from birds with onies Siti or feathered legs, and carefully keep a { 

» record of the pedigree of all my breeding stock, from year to year. Parties wishing to purchase 4 

‘tock should describe what they want, either for breeding, mating, or exhibition. J am confident] 

that the ‘‘ King Philip” strain is not éxcelled by any in the country. FRED A. HOUDLERTE, + 


OIL, GAS, AND GASOLINE STOVES, | 


And STEAN COOKERS, all sizes. 


“ous H, ANDREWS & C0,, 107 & 109 Blacksione St, stn: 


Cooking and Heating Stoves, new and second-hand, of all grades, 
Stove Repairs and Fittings a specialty, 


Any part forany Mowing Machine, Horse Rake: Plough, oti 
‘2 . ; Lawn Mower. Show this to your Hardware dealer, or send)” 
ae us, express paid, the broken part to be duplicated. Cata A) 


e ent fey, The Whitman & Barnes. Mfg. Co.; eine eine A 


LE, = eB, 
<< Bee 


_ THE F. WILSON | 2 : 
PATENT GRINDING MILL 
Price, $5.00. 


100% more MADE in oul | ae 


LV Keeping 
iB Poultry. 


Anu kg eer - ‘Z Eg oes : 
Sue tay Dg a a i = 


Necessity the Mother of Invention. 3 
I used to pound Shells and Bones for my Poultry in a mortar. That way was hard 
work, and it took a great deal of my time—-time is money. This led me todevisesome | 
means by which time could be saved and labor made easy. Inow claim thatbothcan be 
accomplished by using one of these HAND-Miiis. They are acomplete success for crushing Onan 
oyster shells, grinding bone meal, and all kinds of grain, coarse or fine, for family or 
stock use. Alsogrinds cornand cob. A peck of shelis can be crushed in jifteen minutes. 
They are made in the very best manner. They can be adjusted for grinding either 
coarse or fine. Whole oyster shells can be put in the mill, as well as bones of the same 
size. ioe : 


SHiton, Cumberland County, N.J., Feb. 4, 1884. 

Wiuson Bros. Dear Sirs: —I received the bone and shell mill you sent in the Fall. 
Should have acknowledged the receipt of’it sooner, but I wanted to give it a fair trial, 
_ which I have done, and would recommend it toall who keep poultry. I would nottake _ 
_ twenty-five dollars for mine if I could not get another. P.S.— To prove myassertions = 
~ above, while my neighbors, during the month of January, were getting but2oréseggs = 
_ a day, I was getting from 20 up to 41 per day. From January ist to the pistinclusive, 
’ T got 792 eggs from my flock. I have callers almost every day to see the mill. . 
: Yours truly, — GEORGE BONHAM. 


‘ Frrsno, Cal., April 20, 1881. 

1 Frank Witson: — The mill came safely to hand and is perfectly satisfactory; indeed 
it more than meets my expectations, as I find I can grind shells in it myself, which ] 
thought I might not be able to do. My neighbors who have tried it pronounce it 
‘* splendid.” Respectfully, JENNIE P. MOORE. 


: . Prermont, N. Y¥., April 8, 1885. — : 
_ Wiison Bros.: — In connection with another man I purchased one of your $5 Mills _ 
, from your agent in New York city. We sell ground oyster shells to the farmers around — 
- here. The mill has paid for itself in cash and a good deal over. We hired a man to — 
grind, and in one day he ground 450 Ibs., coarse and fine together, of oyster shells. 
Yours truly, J. E. JESSUP. — 
Send for circular giving list of agents whom we have established in every State in the © 
} United States and Canada. MANUFACTURED ONLY BY | | Soe 


WILSON BROTHERS, 
48,45 &47 Delaware St., Easton, Pa., U.S.A. ye 


FRR TT ee 4 EO ELE Chat Aa a nee 


HATCHED | 
AT ONCE | 


300 CHICKENS, ¢ 


‘ans Trane : cm 2 | 
ce 4 ne on 


144, 


THE 


W CLE ie She 


COAW BE OPERATED BY a CEILCD- 


Send for Circulars and Price List. 


E. VAN NOORDEN & CO., Boston, Mass. _ 


OF REAL 
MERIT 


A VALUABLE 
PREPARATION (Qa 


goes 


you can have your hens lay as well in win- , 
ter as summer. For the cure of 
CHOLERA, ROUP, AND GAPES, ft 

it has no superior. Send for circular, with testi- f 
monials from prominent breeders, to : 


THOMAS & DALAND, 


New England Selling Agents, 72 Water St., Boston... 
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